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This Issue in Brief 


The proposed Federal Youth Authority Act 
fas been under study for several years by judges, 
enologists, administrators of correctional insti- 
fitions, and the legal profession. 

In this issue the editors are happy to present 
Mueviews on this legislation by Judge Charles C. 
Wyche of the U.S. District Court at Spartanburg, 

Carolina. 
Judge Wyche feels that ‘we are obligated to 
@eairect our thoughts and efforts to the rehabilita- 
. young offenders” between 16 and 23 
Mavears of age, the group which is a major source 
delinquency and crime. 

He visualizes the proposed Act as being of 
Mimeasurable assistance in correcting these 
foung offenders through its philosophy of treat- 
ment based on full knowledge of the youngsters 
@d through a period of supervision in the com- 
Minity designed to meet individual needs. 

5 The distinguished Federal jurist has not only 
@emepared an excellent description of the purpose 
ad function of the Act but has pointed up par- 


Semetcularly how the law could be helpful to a sen- 


Micing judge in difficult cases. 

We think you will find Judge Wyche’s paper 
Mieresting. “Youthful Federal Offenders: A 
Pan of Treatment” begins on page 3. 


Federal probation officers who gathered at 
Blue Ridge, North Carolina, for a training insti- 
Mie in June were very much impressed by a talk 


given by Federal Judge Robert L. Russell of the 
Northern District of Georgia on “What the Court 
Expects of the Probation Officer” (p. 6). 

After delineating the two-fold functions of 
probation officers—presentence investigation and 
supervision—and the need in these two areas for 
the probation officer to do a thoroughly competent 
job, Judge Russell gave his conception of the im- 
portant role played by an officer in interpreting 
probation to the public. 

The probation officer is a ninmmbibiinn of 
the court, the judge told the group, and in the dis- 
charge of his duties reflects credit or discredit on 
the court in direct relation to his training and 
ability. In his day-to-day work a probation officer 
has a grave responsibility to his client, to the 
court, and to the public. 


Sanford Bates, Commissioner, New Jersey 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
in writing on “Social Problems of the Prisoner” 
Part I(p. 11), discusses the contributions that a 
social worker can make to the reconstruction of 
the adult offender. 

In the first part of his article this eminent 
penologist elaborates on many of the social prob- 
lems inherent in the institutional treatment of 
offenders. Institutional discipline must be con- 
structive, there must be a well-rounded education- 
al plan for the inmate, and institutional personnel 
should be adequate in number and well trained. 
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Within this authoritarian framework the social 
worker can play an important part, particularly 
in creating within the prisoner the proper mental 
attitude for rehabilitation. 

This article will give the reader an excellent 
over-all picture of the social problems of the 
prisoner. Part II will appear in the next issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. 


“The Anatomy of Correction” (p. 15), by 
Walter Webster Argow, is one of the most basic 
discussions of a State-wide plan for correctional 
services that has come to the attention of the 
editors for sometime. 

The author, a consulting sociologist of wide 
experience, sees three functions of a progressive 
correctional system: case finding, diagnosis and 
treatment, and administration and planning. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Argow, “It is logical to assume 
that the first step in successful correction is to 
find the errant person as early in his career as 
possible.” 

The most important factor in treatment is 
complete State-wide coverage through all types 
of treatment facilities: probation, study centers, 
social welfare services for jails, specialized serv- 
ices for the alcoholic and mental cases, and pro- 
gressive correctional institutions. A program of 
this kind, according to Mr. Argow, cannot suc- 
ceed without a well-organized central planning 
and administrative body. One of the important 
activities of this latter department should be the 
development of sound public understanding and 
support. Successful correctional service “is a 
process based upon scientific theories which are 
in turn rooted in basic public attitude.” 


For a long time there has existed controversy 
concerning the value of combining probation 
and parole services. The State of Maryland has 
found that the two can be administered success- 
fully in a combined program. 

The senior parole officer of the Maryland 
Division of Parole and Probation, J. Lewin 
Burris, gives us on page 21 a historical discus- 
sion of the growth of this combined service in his 
State, which had its beginning in 1939 when the 
Division of Parole and Probation was created. 
The writer tells us how the service grew and is 
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now widely accepted. It will be news to man 
readers that several juvenile courts of the State 
have requested the aid of the Division in their 
supervision of children’s cases. 

“Combined Parole-Probation Service: A State 
Makes it Work” contains many valuable sugges. 
tions for correctional administrators. 


We all know that the personal relationship 
between the delinquent boy and the probation 
officer is one of the most important factors in 
the successful treatment of the juvenile delip. 
quent. To be of any real value the probation officer 
must recognize and make allowance for the per- 
sonal “rights” which a boy in trouble feels are 
his unique prerogative. Only by recognizing and 
accepting these rights can a probation officer 
hope to help his probationer. 

In a very interesting and informative article, 
“Bad Boy—What Now?” (p. 25), Edgar Martin 
Gerlach, Federal prison inspector, describes the 
importance of these personal factors in treatment 


guarded in the interview situation. Mr. Gerlach 
devotes the last part of his paper to the very im- 
portant subject of the interview. He points out 
the limitations of it, the importance of the physi- 
cal setting, the need to establish rapport with the 
boy, and in conclusion gives ten essentials of a 
successful interview. 


Every probation officer has a responsibility 
for leadership in the social welfare organization 
of the community, according to Frederick Ward, 
Jr. of the National Probation Association, In an 
excellent article on this subject, Mr. Ward empha- 
sizes the importance of this leadership; gives 
several preparatory steps which an officer must 
take; describes the requirements of this partici- 
pation as it is related to different community 
groups; describes several principles which the 
probation officer will find helpful in working in 
the community; and concludes with the planning 
of a public relations program for an officer of 
the court. 

“The Probation Officer as a Leader in Com- 
munity Organization” (p. 30) is an article to 
be read carefully and referred to frequently by 
all probation officers. 


be deserving of consideration. 


All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
views set forth, by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
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N A recent article, F. B. I. Director J. Edgar 
Hoover warned that the postwar crime wave 
is getting worse, and attributed it to poor pa- 
rental supervision and a breakdown in the school 
and social systems. Most crimes, he said, are 
being committed by boys and girls under 21, 
with the highest percentage by 17-year-olds. The 
under-21’s commit 62 per cent of all car thefts, 
30 per cent of all rapes, 26 per cent of all arson, 
34 per cent of all thefts, 51 per cent of all 
burglaries, and 15 per cent of all murders. “I 
have always said,” commented Mr. Hoover, “that 
much of this type of crime is due to parental 
laxity.” 

I agree with Mr. Hoover because the earliest 
influence upon a human being begins in the home. 
This influence is deep and broad and lasting; the 
family group is small, the associations intimate, 
the relations are mutual, and the contacts are 
constantly repeated. Influence acts upon children 
when their minds are plastic and formative; 
their intellects, inquisitive; their souls, reverent; 
their trust in mother and father, older brother 
and sister, implicit; and their ideals, real and 
near and constantly before them. The infiuence 
of the school, the college, and the church go hand 
in hand with the influence of the home and play 
important parts in molding the character of 
youth. 

I agree with the old adage that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. I believe 
more thought, more study, and more care should 
be given by the family, by the school, by the 
college, and by the church to the prevention of 
youth delinquency; but, since I am to discuss 
the proposed cure, I will revert to my text. 


Youth Authority Act Culmination of Long Study 


Consideration and revision of proposed legis- 
lation for correctional treatment of youth of- 


* Adapted from an address delivered at the Fourth Judicial Cir- 
tuit' Conference, Asheville, North Carolina, June 7, 1946. 


1, Subcommittee’ on Treatment of Youth .Offenders of the Com- 
for Crime, Judicial. Conference of Senior 
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fenders by the American Law Institute and by 
Judge Orie L. Phillips’ committee! over a period 
of years has finally produced the proposed Youth 
Authority Act, which has been approved by the 
Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit Judges. 

I am not an authority on crime causation. I 
do not claim to know what causes the youth 
under 21 to commit 62 per cent of our automobile 
thefts. The sociologists and psychiatrists tell us 
that there are special causations which produce 
this antisocial conduct. They claim to be experts 
in the field of human behavior—experts in diag- 
nosis, treatment, and prognosis—and I accept 
their theories upon the subject of delinquent 
conduct for whatever they may be worth. 

Since statistics disclose that the period be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 23 is a focal source of 
crime, we are obligated to direct our thoughts and 
efforts to the rehabilitation of these young offend- 
ers so that they will not become repeaters who are 
filling our prisons and penitentiaries. Many cases 
show repeated failure of probation, parole, and 
mass imprisonment as rehabilitative measures. 
It may be that the mental and physical examina- 
tion, the classification, the treatment and train- 
ing, and the continuity of supervision provided 
under the proposed Act will prove beneficial in 
restoring these youngsters to good citizenship. 


Treatment Based on Full Knowledge 
of Offender 


An offender committed to the Authority is. 
sent first to a classification center, where he 
undergoes a complete study, including a mental’ 
and physical examination, to ascertain his person-. 
al traits, capacities, pertinent circumstances of 
his school and family life, any previous delin- 
quency or criminal experience, any mental or 
physical defect, and any other factor contributing 
to his delinquency. 

Upon receipt of a report of the classification 
agency of its findings and recommendation as to 
disposition, the Authority may make an order 
permitting the offender to remain at liberty con- 
ditionally under supervision, allocate and direct: 
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his transfer to an agency or institution for treat- 
ment and training, or order him confined under 
such conditions as it believes are best designed 
for the protection of the public. 


Supervision Period Geared to Individual 


A youth offender committed to the Authority 
shall be released conditionally under supervision 
within four years of the date of his conviction, 
and shall be discharged unconditionally within 
six years of the date of his conviction. This period 
of supervision is vitally important to the youth 
and to the community. In my district I have had 
occasion to compare the supervision of parolees 
from the National Training School for Boys and 
parolees from our State Industrial School for 
Boys. In some of these State cases no attempt 
was made to supervise the boys, probably be- 
cause of the lack of trained personnel or because 
there were no facilities in the community to con- 
tinue this much-needed supervision. As a matter 
of fact, I have had in my court some escapes 
from the State reformatory who had not been 

‘returned to the State school because they were 
considered incorrigible by the authorities. Our 
Federal probation officers supervise the parolees 
from the National Training School for Boys for 
long periods of time, usually three or four years, 
and in my district this supervision has been very 
successful in most cases. 

In passing judgment on young offenders, 
judges are concerned primarily with their future 
welfare. We have to consider the possibility of 
adjustment to probation or the need for train- 
ing in a school or reformatory. We must consider 
the possible effects that the institution will have 
on the offender. Will he profit by the training 
offered? Will other youngsters have an unwhole- 
some influence on him? 

We know that the Federal prison system has 
made great strides in recent years and is a model 
for most States. The standards are high. There 
are scientific classification and segregation pro- 
cedures. I believe, however, we need to go further. 
It seems to me that the Natural Bridge Camp 
in Virginia, operated by the Bureau of Prisons 
for juveniles, is a step in the right direction. In 
California, the Los Angeles County forestry 
camps for delinquent boys have had good re- 

sults. The CCC program, developed by the Gov- 

ernment during the depression years, was a 

worthwhile endeavor. Underprivileged youth was 
given the opportunity to live, work, and be edu- 
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cated in a natural environment conducive to good 
health and habits. California has also pioneera 
in the rehabilitation of youthful law violators hy 
establishing a minimum-security institution for 
men. I understand that this 5-year-old moder 
penal institution is one of the most progressive 
in the United States. 

There will always be those who criticize penal 
reform by saying that we are coddling criminals, 
We must assume that modern corrective instity. 
tions are designed to awaken in man a sense of 
responsibility. We must assume that the inmate 
are victims of misfortune who have not had the 
opportunities in life, the guidance of good par. 
ents, the attention, the understanding, the friend. 
ship, and the physical care that make for good 
citizenship. Certainly the war has proved that, 
given proper discipline, supervision, food, cloth. 
ing, and adequate compensation, many young of- 
fenders showed patriotism, fortitude, and bray. 
ery on the battlefields. In my district approxi- 
mately 100 Federal offenders were given the 
Presidential Pardon for serving their country 
honorably during the recent war. The majority 
of these men were between the ages of 18 and 


24, the age group embraced by the Youth 
Authority Act. 


Act is Aid to Court in Difficult Cases 


I am sure that I am speaking not only from 
my own experience as a Federal judge but also 
from the experience of all judges when I say 
we are often perplexed by the problem of ser- 
tencing adolescent violators. I remember a case 
of a 20-year-old sailor who came into my court 
for a violation of the National Motor Vehicle 
Theft Act. He had a good home background and 
no prior reccrd. Somehow he chose the wrong 
associates in the Navy. I placed him on probation 
so that he could return to the Navy and become 
“squared away,” as they say in that branch o 
the service. Still under the influence of his com- 
panion with whom he had committed the offense 
and with whom he was confined in the Naw 
brig, he escaped and stole another automobile 
When I saw that boy before me again charged 
with violation of his probation, I could not under- 
stand why this fine-looking, bright, intelligent 
sincere young man persisted in ruining his life. 
I sentenced him to the custody of the Attorney 
General and recommended that he be confined it 
an institution of the reformatory type. I believé 
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that the boy has good qualities, can be rehabili- 
tated, and may eventually become a good and 
outstanding citizen. I think he is a type of 
offender who should come under the jurisdiction 
of the proposed Youth Authority. 

Again I am reminded of a case I had recently 
in my court which, I believe, illustrates the need 
for diagnostic facilities of this proposed youth 
correction program. I had before me a 16-year- 
old boy, charged with illegally wearing a Navy 
uniform. The presentence report indicated 
strongly that he was an unstable personality but 
there was no indication that he was psychotic and 
in need of State hospital treatment. We do not 
have the service of a psychiatrist in my district 
and it would not have been advisable to keep the 
boy confined in jail until arrangement could be 
made at a Veterans’ hospital for an examination. 
Besides, the psychiatrists at these hospitals are 
greatly overworked and I know that they can- 
not give sufficient time and thought to Federal 
offenders when they are concerned with so many 
combat fatigue and shock cases. I committed this 
boy to the National Training School for Boys so 
that he could be examined and treated. 


May be Solution for Treatment of Psychopaths 


I have had numerous cases of adolescent of- 
fenders between the ages of 18 and 24 who were 
obviously psychopathic personalities. The Army, 
Navy, and draft boards told me that about them 
too, I could not send them to the State hospital 
because they were not insane, although evidently 
they were in need of treatment and long periods 
of supervision. One such case was that of a 23- 
year-old from a neighboring State who was prose- 
cuted in my court for violation of the National 
Motor Vehicle Theft Act. This man’s marital 
life had been full of discord and domestic diffi- 
culties. He drank considerably, probably as a 
means of escaping from his responsibilities and 
problems. Although he had three small children 
he was drafted; but rejected and classified as a 
constitutional psychopath. The presentence re- 
port brought out that this man occasionally, with- 
out warning, would jump from his seat and begin 
tunning down the street; but as soon as someone 
talled him he would return to his normal state 
and be entirely unaware of his actions. Although 
his prior record was composed only of petty 
offenses he was definitely not a subject for pro- 
bation. I sentenced him to the custody of the 
Attorney General, recommending that he be ex- 
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amined by a psychiatrist and transferred to the 
United States Public Health Hospital at Spring- 
field, Missouri, if hospitalization were needed. I 
believe that this is a type of case that should 
come under the supervision of the proposed 
Youth Authority. 

The Youth Authority will segregate the in- 
corrigibles for the protection of society and plan 
the rehabilitation of those who will profit by 
treatment; such as, vocational training, hospi- 
talization, psychiatric guidance, or other cor 
rectives. 


Youth Authority Sets Day of Release 


As judges we may or may not resent the 
implication that we need any assistance in pass- 
ing judgment in these cases. No one knows how 
long an offender should be confined and I doubt 
that the Youth Authority will have that much 
wisdom. However, it should be better qualified 
to handle this grave responsibility because of its 
diagnostic facilities and the devotion of full time 
to planning for these offenders. We are ably as- 
sisted by the probation officers who investigate 
young people, but their knowledge of the defend- 
ant is not complete. They see him as he is and 
has been, but they cannot foresee his future. There 
are cases of homeless nomads involved in car 
thefts whose case histories are devious and ob- 
scure. Their disposition is much more difficult 
than that of a local youth who may be placed 
on probation with gratifying results. 


Use of Act Left to Court’s Discretion 


The proposed Act does not take away any 
authority now vested in district judges as some 
former proposed legislation sought to do. If the 
court finds a convicted person is a youth offender 
it may, as a penalty for the offense and in lieu of 
the penalty of imprisonment otherwise provided 
by law, sentence the youth offender to the custody 
of the Authority for treatment and supervision 
until discharged by the Authority as provided in 
the proposed Act. 

If the court finds that a youth offender does 
not need treatment, it may suspend the imposi- 
tion or execution of sentence and place the youth 
offender on probation. If the court finds that a 
youth offender will not derive benefit from 
treatment and should not be committed to the 
Authority under the provisions of the Act, then 
the court may sentence the youth offender under 
any other applicable penalty provision. 
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I should like to say at this point that progres- 
sive methods of handling youth offenders some- 
times have repercussions. The use of the so-called 
Brooklyn or deferred prosecution plan in the 
Federal courts might conceivably have an un- 
wholesome effect on some of our mountain com- 
munities. If a first offender of 15 or 16 is caught 
at.a still and is not prosecuted by the district 
attorney—although, to be sure, he may not vio- 
late the law again—the mountain moonshiners 
may spread the word around that a juvenile can 
work in a distillery, get caught, and not be prose- 
cuted. This might have a tendency to encourage 
the distillers to hire juveniles to work for them. 
I believe we should always be aware of the 
psychological reaction to these progressive meas- 
ures. I do not know how to combat these reactions 
and I do not wish to overemphasize them, but I 
am aware that they exist. 

There is undoubtedly much inconsistency in 
the sentencing policies of most judges. There is 
certainly little uniformity in sentences, and there 
can never be, in my judgment, under any legis- 
lation. We say that each case stands on its own 
merits and yet we are influenced by such factors 
as punishment, the protection of the community, 


HAT the court expects of the probation 
officer is a broad subject—broad enough, 
I hope, to give a very busy trial judge sufficient 
latitude to make a few observations of at least 
some small benefit to probation officers. Let us 
understand that I shall state the “court’s” view 
or expectation from my personal viewpoint; in 
other words, as a judge who, as we all under- 
stand, on occasions constitutes the court but does 
not attempt or presume to speak for the aggre- 
gate court. Let it further be understood that I 
am not equipped to speak with the authority of 
a trained sociologist or penologist, to my regret; 
and such thoughts as I may express are those 
provoked by experience as a judge and long 
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and the best interest of the offender. There are 
no reliable yardsticks to use in sentencing of. 
fenders. However, I believe that in the cases of 
young law violators the Youth Authority coulj 
perform a much-needed service and determine by 
analysis and study the best program of treatment, 


Value in Full Pardon for Deserving Youth 


Another feature of this Act which appeals ty 
me is the provision that a sentence shall be 
automatically set aside and held for naught upon 
the unconditional discharge of the youth offender, 
and that the Authority shall issue to the young. 
ster a certificate to that effect. I believe that a 
boy who makes one mistake should be perma- 
nently forgiven that mistake if his subsequent 
conduct indicates that he has changed his be. 
havior. One blot on his record may cause him 
great harm when he applies for a position in 
later years. 

We have a great obligation to youth. They are 
the future leaders of our country. Certainly, the 
Federal Government should set the highest stand- 
ard in rehabilitating those young men and 
women; a standard of corrective justice that can 
be emulated by the individual States. 


observation of human behavior and character- 
istics, which I believe I have viewed sympathet- 
ically and with consideration that all of us are 
frail creatures in moments of weakness but 
possess an inherent, even if utterly undeveloped 
capacity for nobility of thought and action in 
rare moments of greatness we sometimes 
experience. 

What I am trying to say is that my opinion 
does not qualify as expert testimony. Neverthe- 
less, I do cheerfully bear testimony to my pel- 
sonal regard fer the assistance that can be given 
the court by well-equipped, conscientious, and 
understanding probation officers in its most im- 
portant duty of attempting to administer wise 
justice in cases of conviction for criminal of 
fenses. Frankness impels the statement that the 
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imposition of proper sentence, or determination 
of whether sentence should: be withheld and 
probation granted, is one of the heaviest respon- 
sibilities attendant upon the discharge of the 
judicial function. I have thought that in such 
instances mortal man makes his nearest ap- 
proach to exercise of the attributes of Deity. In 
the discharge of this responsibility I desire all 
proper aid and rely heavily upon the information 
secured by my probation officers. 


Probation Officers Have Two Main Functions 


By virtue of your office and the duties you 
perform you are, of course, so familiar with the 
general duties and functions of probation offi- 
cers and the plan and purpose of our Federal Pro- 
bation System that no detailed discussion of these 
is necessary or appropriate. However, we might 
well reflect for a moment upon some of the gen- 
eral aspects of the system, and the qualifications 
and duties of the probation officer and his rela- 
tionship to the court. 


In any consideration of the matter there 
naturally comes to mind two broad general divi- 
sions into which the customary work of probation 
officers fall: presentence investigation and super- 
vision. I do not wish to make any choice between 
the relative importance of the two functions. 
Both are indispensable to the proper function- 
ing of a probation system as we know it and 
complement each other. Information obtained by 
presentence investigation induces more proper 
exercise of the discretion of the court in the grant 
of probation; and supervision has been well de- 
nominated as the heart of any probation system. 
The case of supervision is proved by the inade- 
quacy and just criticism of those systems of 
probation which fail to provide or exercise proper 
supervision. So important do I consider this fea- 
ture of probation, and so replete with opportunity 
for rehabilitation that I state as my opinion— 
with recognition that its utterance may justly 
dlassify me as a mere “visionary”—that marked 
and novel extension and employment of super- 
vision and direction by properly qualified officers 
of convicted persons unconfined by penitentiary 
walls may well represent the next step which will 
be taken in the constant and continuing effort 
of society to properly enforce the sanctions of 
its penal laws. I will add that if such a system 
should ever be inaugurated by those charged by 
law with such developments and those especially 
charged with responsibility. by virtue of their 
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ability and leadership of thought of such affairs, 
society might discover that such a system would 
result, with reference to an unbelievably high 
percentage of convicted persons who would quali- 
fy for such treatment, in enormous advantage to 
society itself, the unconvicted, and indeed even 
the uncaught. Here again I must warn you that 
my statement does not qualify as expert testi- 
mony. I cast this thought before you for you to 
think upon and to indicate what the court expects 
of the probation officer by thus anticipating your 
thoughts upon this and other of our joint obliga- 
tions and responsibilities to society and those of 
its members who, because of factors and causes 
so varying and complex and multitudinous as to 
defy cataloging or classification, run afoul of our 
laws. 

Let us return from our dip into the future 
“far as human eye can see,” to the present and 
travel upon the ground which seems safer be- 
cause better known and traversed by paths we 
have already trod. 


We are told by the dictionary that probation 
is a testing of character, a probing, or the act of 
testing. We are told by the courts that probation 
is “A system of tutelage under the supervision 
and control of the court which has jurisdiction 
over the convicted defendant, has the record of 
his conviction and sentence, the records and re- 
ports as to his compliance with the conditions of 
his probation, and the aid of the local probation. 
officer under whose supervision the defendant is 
placed.” Further, we know that “probation is: 
concerned with rehabilitation” ; “comes as an act 
of grace to one convicted of crime”; and that it 
“was designed to aid the rehabilitation of a peni- 
tent offender, to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity for reformation which actual service of 
the . . . sentence might make less probable.” 

Probation has been well denominated in a 
dissenting opinion “as an experimental device 
serving both society and the defendant. It adds 
the means for exercising wisely that discretion 
which, within appropriate limits, is given the 
courts. The probation system was devised to 
allow persons guilty of antisocial conduct to con-- 
tinue at large but under appropriate safeguards. 
The hope of the system is that the probationer 
will derive encouragement and collaboration in 
his endeavors to remain in society and never 
serve a day in prison. The fulfillment of such 
hope rests largely on the efficacy of the probation 
system, which in turn depends on a sifficient 
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number of trained and skillful probation officers.” 


Value of Presentence Report Dependent 
_ on Officer’s Ability 


The quotations refer to the discretion of the 
court and the need for qualified probation officers. 
To exercise proper discretion it is necessary in 
many cases for the court to rely heavily upon the 
presentence report of his probation officer. The 
securing of pertinent information requires quali- 
ties of mind and heart which will enable the effi- 
cient officer to picture in his report to the court 
facts relevant to the determination of whether 
the best interests of society and the defendant 
will be served by the grant of probation rather 
than sentence to confinement. This duty—relat- 
ing as it does to the evaluation of facts, circum- 
stances, and conditions of humanity, individual- 
ized in the person then subject to the orders of 
the court—cannot be properly discharged on a 
mechanical basis of ascertainment of age, occupa- 
tion, number of brothers and sisters, and the 
presentation to the court of the equivalent of a 
stereotyped set of facts. Unless prepared by a 
competent and understanding person these facts, 
while helpful to a degree, will overlook some ele- 
ment of the offense or some trait or attitude of 
the offender which would be of material as- 
sistance in aiding the court to reach a proper 
determination of the matter. Personally, I am a 
great believer in the value of proper presentence 
reports. Experience has led me to believe that 
the courtroom is a very poor place in which to 
obtain information from a convicted defendant 
sufficient to form the basis for proper action by 
the court. A probation officer, discussing the 
problem face to face with a defendant, has a 
better opportunity to evaluate all human factors 
than does a judge in open court. 

Determination of the proper disposition to be 
made of the convicted defendant is in many cases 
fraught with consequences vital to maintenance 
of respect for law, the best interests of society, 
the best interest of the defendant, and the wel- 
fare of his family. Proper use of a comprehensive 
presentence report is no derogation of judicial 
duty, but is an attempt to secure its wisest and 
most proper exercise by the judge charged with 
this responsibility. I do not desire the recom- 
mendation of the probation officer as to whether 
probation should be granted, for that determina- 
tion is the responsibility of the court; but I do 
expect him to ascertain and report all relevant 
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facts and ascertainable human equations. The 
thought I am attempting to convey is that the 
court expects performance beyond the mere letter 
of the obligation—performance of true substance 
rather than mere form. 


Officer Plays Important Role in Supervision 


After the court determines whether proba- 
tion should be granted a convicted defendant 
there follows, as to those granted probation, the 
consequent and most important responsibility of 
proper supervision. It is the function and duty of 
the probation officer to supervise the tutelage of 
the probationer and effect his rehabilitation. This 
requires not only ascertainment of compliance 
with and obedience to those conditions imposed 
by the court and inherent in the grant; but like- 
wise requires sympathy, understanding, judg- 
ment, and firmness, all combined with a genuine, 
intelligent desire to effectuate the rehabilitation 
of the offender and his restoration as a useful 
member of society. It must be borne in mind 
that, as well stated by the courts, “‘one on proba- 
tion is not at large nor at liberty, except within 
the circumscribed limits permitted by his proba- 
tion. He is in law and in fact in the custody and 
under the control of the court of his probation,” 
and that probation “is an authorized method of 
mind and ambulatory punishment, the probation 
being intended as a reforming discipline. The 
probationer is not a free man, but is subject to 
surveillance, and to such restrictions as the court 
may impose.” It follows, in effect, that one on 
probation is in actuality committed to the custody 
of the probation officer of the court, and the 
court, of necessity, expects the conditions of pro- 
bation to be met. If the probationer shows 4 
tendency toward antisocial conduct, the court 
expects the probation officer to be capable of 
correcting such tendencies or, failing in this, that 
the officer will move to bring the matter to the 
attention of the court. 

These responsibilities and their proper dis- 
charge require a person of the highest type, with 
adequate training, and with inherent capabilities 
which are difficult to define, yet are well under- 
stood by those with experience in such matters. 
It may be stated again as to this feature of the 
probation work that efficient supervision cannot 
be satisfactorily accomplished as the result of the 
mere mechanics of visits or the securing of re- 
ports. Here, as is likewise true in the matter of 
presentence reports, there comes into play the 
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human element, both in the work of the proba- 
tion officer and in the conduct and situation of 
the probationer. Both aspects also demand, for 
their proper discharge, the service and intelligent 
application of effort by a probation officer who 
is not only well equipped and qualified from the 
standpoint of education and training, but like- 
wise qualified as one dedicated to his work and 
who recognizes its importance to society, to the 
promotion of the welfare of the individual pro- 
bationer, and the discharge of his obligation as 
the representative of the court. 


Responsibility for Interpreting Probation 


The probation officer is a representative of 
the court. He is so considered by the public gen- 
erally and by the defendants appearing before 
the court. In the discharge of his duties he re- 
flects credit or discredit, as the case may be, 
upon the court and its operation and functions, 
So close and immediate is this representation that 
the court has the right to expect officers of the 
highest character, ability, and judgment. Any 
judge who is concerned with the caliber of his 
judicial work as a whole must of necessity be 
interested in and deeply concerned with the oper- 
ation of the probation office of his court. It is a 
material component of the whole plan of judicial 
administration of criminal law and, without the 
proper discharge of its functions, the court itself 
cannot be considered to operate with the high 
degree of efficiency which the public has a right 
to expect of all its public officers. 


We who are firm believers in the value of the 
probation system expect also that probation offi- 
cers, by the proper discharge of their functions, 
will educate the public generally to the virtue of 
the system and correct any misinformation exist- 
ing as to its true purpose and operation. Further- 
more, being so intimately concerned and involved 
in the administration of the law which seeks to 
ameliorate the harshness of penal procedure of 
the past, probation officers need to study all 
aspects of crimes and their punishment with a 
mind single to constant improvement in the ad- 
ministration of punishment for crime, in the full 
knowledge that some thought and observations 
arising in the day-to-day discharge of their duties 
might furnish the germ of some substantial prog- 
ress on this most vital subject. Honesty demands 
the statement that there is certainly need for 
Improvement. We have made great strides in 
tecent years in attaining what we sometimes 
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denominate, even with assurance, as a modern 
system for the treatment of offenders against 
criminal laws. Yet I do not believe any thought- 
ful person who observes the flow of defendants 
through the courts from day to day and year to 
year can say that we have even approached pos- 
sible perfection. On the contrary, I believe it true 
that the problem is so vast, the elements so mixed, 
confused, and confusing—relating as they do to. 
humans and human affairs—that we cannot state 
with any degree of certainty, sufficient to fore- 
close further consideration of the problem, that. 
this, that, or the other method of imposition of 
penalties for criminal offenses is the one proper 
method to be employed in any specified class of 
offenses or offenders. 

We do know there are many defects to be 
remedied, and the probation officer, by virtue of 
his position, may properly be expected to make 
material contribution to this most desirable solu- 
tion. It would be improper to attempt to specify 
these defects, but I cannot refrain from direct- 
ing your attention to one deficiency which from 
my personal experience cries aloud for remedy. 
I refer to the fact that in many, many instances, 
when a convicted person is committed to im- 
prisonment, it is the family at home who suffers 
most, while the incarcerated defendant enjoys ac- 
commodations of our penal institutions superior 
to those experienced while at liberty at home. I 
would not be understood as opposing the improve- 
ment in living conditions, efforts toward rehabili-- 
tation, and splendid custodial care which exist 
in our Federal penal institutions; for of course 
I approve of them. Neither am I subject to just 
criticism that I believe all criminals should be 
turned loose on society ; for I fully recognize that 
in many instances confinement is essentially req- 
uisite to a well-ordered society. I mean to sug- 
gest that even as great as has been the progress 
of the past, there remains opportunity and need 
for even greater progress in the future. 


Size of Probation Staff 


If we assume the appointment of qualified 
persons, as I am sure we should, there exists a 
need for larger staffs of probation officers in 
many districts. The monetary expense involved 
in such enlargement would not be consequential 
as money spent, but would be extremely conse-. 
quential as money saved under proper adminis- 
tration of the probation system. This, it is be-- 
lieved, could be proved by figures based upor 
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experience. However, neither mathematics nor 
cold science, despite all their miracles of the 
present day, have yet discovered means of 
computation or mensuration of those values 
produced by the change and regeneration of 
the heart of man. These results are in their 
nature spiritual and intangible; as are so many 
powers of the mind. Nevertheless their impact 
upon the daily lives of our people, upon 
their family relationship, upon their perform- 
ance of the duties of good citizenship, and 
upon future generations, are in effect as real and 
lasting as are some of those visible applications 
of physical force to which we are today accus- 
tomed. It is in this sphere of the mind and heart 
that wise supervision and direction so frequently 
operates and elevates. 


Officer’s Training Supplemented 
by Character and Sympathy 


I find it difficult to state in specific detail what 
the court expects of the probation officer. It is 
easy to state, as does the statute, that the person 
appointed as probation officer should be “suit- 
able.” However, the degree of suitability depends 
upon many and varied attributes of character, 
training, and education, and certainly includes 
the extent of possession of the ability to evaluate 
properly the human element constantly in play 
whenever human beings are concerned. It is these 
with whom the probation officer deals. 


SSUMING that the probation officer is competent and well qualified, 

the success of the probation system is assured when there is a realiza- 
tion that each defendant must be treated as an individual case. No mass 
production system of treatment can ever be successful. There is no patent 
remedy or cure-all for the social restoration of a defendant. The important 
function of the presentence investigation is for the probation officer to dis- 
cover the facts and set them forth so as to give the judge an impartial and 
impersonal picture of the individual defendant. 

Probation as a form of treatment has a very poor chance to succeed 
unless care is exercised in selecting those to whom it shall be applied. The 
presentence investigations are the most important aid to the court in this 
selective process. The recognition of individual treatment and consideration 
should be the basis for any presentence investigation. 
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It is clear that we must have persons of 
character, training, education, and sympathy, 
We desire an officer who can discern beyond the 
respectable, even fashionable, appearance of the 
suave crook, and equally as well beyond the rag. 
ged overalls of the ignorant and poverty-stricken 
man who appears without the aid of education or 
knowledge of the ways of the court, and deter. 
mine, as far as humanly possible, of what true 
fiber they are composed. We also want an officer 
who is capable of adequately directing the activi- 
ties of the probationer during any period of pro- 
bation which the court may see proper to grant, 
The ideal officer may be partially expressed as 
one who, with full realization of the many vices 
and defects inherent in humankind and aware of 
the depravity to which mankind does descend, 
will neither lose faith in nor be duped by those 
specimens with whom he must deal, and who 
remembers that as concerns the genus, the poet 
well exclaimed: “What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason! How infinite in faculty! In 
form and moving how express and admirable! In 
action how like an Angel! In apprehension how 
like a God! The beauty of the world! The paragon 
of animals!” 

You may be thinking that the court expects a 
great deal of the probation officer. This is true. 
The extensive expectation at least implies the in- 
tended expression of the dignity of the work and 
appreciation of the importance of the duties pro- 
bation officers are called upon to perform. 
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HE problem of the prisoner is a social one 

and its solution can be achieved only by the 
combined and intelligent effort of all classes 
of society, which includes those professionally 
trained people who work for the promotion of 
the common welfare. We are going to consider 
a field of action which though small contains 
real opportunity for the social worker. 


Prisons a Part of Social Welfare Problem 


Time was when the prison wall was high 
enough not only to keep the miscreants housed 
therein from climbing over it, but also to in- 
sulate its inhabitants successfully from any 
solicitude on the part of the public. Convicted 
wiminals went to prison to be immured, to be 
forgotten, to be punished, to be cleansed of their 
sins; but it was not much of our business. They 
would be there for a long time and when they 
tame out we could avoid them somehow or other, 
nobody would have to employ them, the State 
would give them a few dollars, the police would 
watch them carefully, and perhaps, if all went 
well, they would be soon arrested for another 
crime and be off our hands for a still longer 
period. 


this attitude. Occasional riots, disturbances, and 
killings took place and the prison forced itself 
upon the attention of the public. Scientists 
talled our attention to the fact that punishment 
did not seem to have the reliable effect upon 
human conduct that we supposed it did; that the 
human personality was a thing of infinite variety 
and what was good in the case of one individual 
was harmful in another; that there was no 
standard prescription to be taken in large or 
small doses, dependent upon the name of the 
ttime which the individual committed, which 
tould be guaranteed to cure. 

Furthermore, we do not have restricted areas 
inour American communities; our citizens are 
free to come and go as they see fit. Little do we 
know who is riding next to us in the subway or 


* Adapted from an address delivered at the National Conference 
Social Work, Buffalo, New York, May 20, 1946. 


Social Problems of the Prisoner’ 
PART I 


By SANFORD BATES _ 
Commissioner, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies 


A number of influences conspired to change ° 
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eating at the same drugstore counter, or root- 
ing for the home team at our side. It was a 
significant fact which completely altered the 
whole aspect of the prison problem when we 
discovered that they all come out someday, sooner 
or later—a few dead, but most of them alive— 
to resume their places as citizens, if not as 
voters, in our community for good or evil. 


P. L., serving a sentence in prison for crimi- 
nally carrying a concealed and loaded pistol, is now 
31 years old. When he was six years of age, his 
father was killed by a fall from the roof of his 
house and within the next few months his mother 
died during the influenza epidemic. 


P. and his brothers were placed in an orphanage. 
At the age of nine, he went to live with an aunt 
whom he claims was cruel to him. With occasional 
truancies he managed to stay in school until he 
was 15, and from that day to this has never worked. 
He has been in one institution after another. 


The probation report comments: “He had been 
shifted among disinterested relatives during his early 
life and never knew the benefits of a wholesome 
home environment or parental affection. He was 
physically emaciated and mentally retarded.” 


His sister reports that he has always been very 
wild and since she could not trust him, she could 
not very well have him in her house. 


The psychologist notes his “poor function because 
emotionally unstable and worsted by homeless back- 
ground, drifting through schizoid episodes to drink, 


drugs and crime.” 

It is rather difficult to contend that punish- 
ment will have much effect upon this young 
man’s future and, as a matter of fact, large and 
repeated doses of punishment have had none 
whatever. In fact, it would be hard to study the 
case of any individual in our penal institutions 
without being immediately struck by the fact 
that characters are shaped and careers largely 
determined by the social milieu in which an 
individual develops. 

If the prison of the future is to be of value 
in the social protection of the public, it must do 
more than merely retain those sent to its confines 
and turn them back at the end of a stated period. 
The social conditions which produced the pris- 
oner, and which remain in suspension only while: 
he is incarcerated and wait to react upon him: 
immediately upon his release, are inextricably 
bound up with the success or failure of the prison: 
as a social instrument. 
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For an example take the case of A. P.: 


A. P., an inmate of the New York State Reforma- 
tory, had served the time allotted for his reforma- 
tion and an investigation was made of his program 
to determine its suitability as an influence in his 
extramural rehabilitation. 


The investigator went to the “home” on the outer 
fringe of a smaller upstate city and there found 
a tarpaper shack with burlap for windows, no run- 
ning water, kerosene lamps for light and heat. 
Three of the children of the family were or had 
been committed to the feeble-minded school in Rome, 
the mother was totally blind, and the father had 
been sent to an adult prison in the State in 1939 
for a sentence of 15 months to 5 years for rape of 
one of his feeble-minded daughters. A 13-year-old 

irl was in charge of the establishment, and the 

— was working in one of the local munitions 
plants. 


Can the prison prepare him for a successful 
future in this environment? 


Authority not Inconsistent 
with Case Work 


Important as is the prompt administration of 
punitive justice, illustrations could be multiplied 
to prove that punishment, no matter how just 
and prompt, cannot alone solve the difficult and 
intricate situations which confront the social 
worker. 

In an article entitled, “The State’s Authority 
to Punish Crime,” Harald Hoffding says: “But 
the theory of education and the deterrent theory 
are both directed to the end which must neces- 
sarily be aimed at in relation to transgressors of 
the law. Both must be united in a perfect theory 
of punishment. The punishment will then at once 
be effective in changing the character of him 
who is punished and be an example of the fact 
that the rules of law must not be broken. The 
individual who is punished will thus appear at 
once as an end and as a means.” 

The president of this National Conference, 
Kenneth L. M. Pray, has pointed out that even 
in prison, case work can be carried on without 
interfering with the application of authority. I 
quote some of his appropriate statements in the 
article published in FEDERAL PROBATION.1 

The introduction of case work into the prison is 

one evidence of . . . progress, for, along with other 
values, this case work program represents the pris- 
on’s effort to appropriate some of the knowledge and - 


skill that social work has developed out of long 
experience. ... 


One of the basic realities of all civilized social 
life is the right, the duty—indeed, the inherent 
necessity—of the organized community to establish 
and maintain, by force if need be, those minimum 
standards of behavior that insure an orderly, stable 
community life. That is one of the limitations that 


1. “Social Work in the Prison Program,” VII:4, p. 3. 
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governs the voluntary choices of all, and the pris. 
oner is no exception. On the contrary, he usually is 
a prisoner because he has been unable or unwilling 
to accept those limits. His prime need is to learn to 
do so; the —* rime duty is to help him learn 
that basic lesson. This cannot be done by denying 
or abandoning the real and necessary authority of 
the prison, but only by using that authority to help 
the individual prisoner find some satisfaction in 
accepting these inevitable limitations and living with 
them, rather than in rejecting and fighting them. . . . 

Not all social-workers accept nor act upon such a 
concept of their job; to many this will sound like 
rank heresy, and they will never be able to come 
to terms with the prison and with prison authority 
on any such basis. But unless and until social workers 
can accept the validity of the prison for what it 
is—a place of compulsory confinement—and believe 
in the value to the individual prisoner of these 
limitations upon his freedom, they cannot effec- 
tively co-operate with the prison authorities, either 
inside or outside its walls. .. . 


. - - - It is only when the social worker sincerely 
shares and truly represents the basic conviction and 
purpose on which the prison rests—the maintenance 
of effectual limitations upon absolute freedom, in 
the interest of the community and of the individual— 
that he can discharge with integrity and effectiveness 
his own responsibility to the prison, the prisoner, 
and the community. 

.... Its function, then, is to individualize the 
impact of the prison regimé upon the inmate, by 
helping him to find a satisfying social adjustment 
within the prison and to discover in himself, through 
this experience, the will and the power to make a 
satisfying social adjustment outside when his op- 
portunity comes. ... On the basis of mutual ac- 
ceptance, by prison administrator and social worker, 
of these fundamental concepts, social work can play 
a unique and distinguished part in the prison case 
work program. 

. ... I have no illusions about the possibility of 
removing from the essential discipline of the prison, 
its disagreeable and painful aspects from the stand- 
— of the prisoner. Much less have I the slightest 

ope of eliminating firm discipline, including punish- 
ment and the use of stern force; but I do declare 
that, as an inseparable factor in the exercise of 
discipline and punishment, the case work process 
must find its proper place... . 


The aim of the prison, then, is not only to 
punish, but to improve; not only to restrain, but 
to restore. But men go to prison as punishment 
and not for punishment. The protection which 
the community derives from sending its law- 
breakers to prison would be short-lived if there 
were not some assurance that at least the ma- 
jority of the inmates would emerge less danger- 
ous than when they went in. The immediate 
purpose of the prison is to deprive a man of his 
liberty. Its ultimate purpose, however, is 10 
complete its protective mission by fitting the 
man, if possible, to become a social citizen. The 
traditional task at the prison might be performed 
by itself alone. Its simple mission of sequestra 
tion and restraint could be carried out by ul 
educated people. The newer task, however, is one 
which requires all that we have of intelligence, 
devotion, courage, and perseverance. 
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Social Worker Aids Treatment 


If we are to attempt to rehabilitate individ- 
uals we must know something about them. This 
knowledge cannot be gained of the prisoner in 
3 vacuum; but only in a social setting, and as 
he reacts to the environment of free men. The 
deprivation of his liberty must be for the purpose 
of teaching him how to use his freedom. We 
shall see that there are a number of approaches 
to be made in accomplishing this, and shall take 
it for granted that not only can social case 
work be carried on in an authoritarian setting, 
but that the use of authority may well be one of 
the therapeutic influences which we can use in 
the accomplishment of good social case work. 

Before he becomes a prisoner, social workers 
have undoubtedly known him, his family, or his 
victim. While he is incarcerated, they may have 
to arrange for assistance for his wife. More than 
half our prisoners in adult institutions are mar- 
ried and each one leaves some kind of family 
situation disrupted, broken, or in need of guid- 
ance. On his release he will need more than ever 
that type of guidance which the competent social 
worker can furnish. The prejudices of his em- 
ployer will have to be broken down; the police will 
have to be induced to give him another chance; 
his schoolmates, his gang, and his neighbors will 
have to be prevailed upon to assist in his restora- 
tion rather than block it. 

There is no such thing as a criminal army 
recruited from some far-away country against 
which we must all make continuous and inter- 
necine warfare. The inmates of our reformatories, 
training schools, and prisons are our own boys. 
They have been to our public and private 
schools; they have been employed in or fired 
from our best industrial establishments. Their 
incarceration in an institution will cause grief 
and heartaches to some, as well as relief to 
others. No solution of the prison problem which 
ignores its social, family, and neighborhood 
aspects can be considered a satisfactory one. 


Must Know Institutional Problems 


The social worker must apprehend the unique 
conditions surrounding institutional life; the 
abnormality and strain of living in a prison; 
the mental shock, and the oftentimes accom- 
Panying emotions of resentment, anger, and dis- 
may which precede the sentence and the attempt 
being made in prisons to develop a constructive 
attitude toward the offender. 
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In the first place, we must all bear in mind 
that men and youth get into prison in most in- 
stances not because the court thinks they need a 
particular type of instruction, but because soci- 
ety operates under a rigid criminal code which 
insists upon imprisonment as a penalty for wrong 
doing. Occasionally a court thoroughly under- 
stands the purpose of the defendant’s incarcer- 
ation and how he may profit from it, and wishes 
him well in his effort. 

As likely as not the inmate’s introduction 
to his period in a penal institution may be much 
different. From his experiences with an indulgent 
mother, an irate father, a snooping truant of- 
ficer, and a teacher who has determined that he 
shall be educated in the same manner that she 
has educated thousands of other boys, there have 
been set up certain defensive reactions in his 
nature. He realizes early in the game it is not so 
much what you do that counts as whether you get 
caught at it. He hears stories at the street cor- 
ner and in the candy store about influence. If 
you know the right people you don’t have to go 
to court when your automobile is left standing 
in front of a fire plug. When he himself is ap- 
prehended in some active deliquency or crime 
his first contact with the American criminal 
jurisprudence begins. He realizes that the cop is 
more interested in making him say something to 
his disadvantage than really to find out why he 
did it and what can be done to prevent a re- 
currence of the act. He may even be subjected 
to a mild sort of torture known as the third 
degree. 

Bad as our jails are it is not only physical 
damage that the new visitor suffers there. The 
talk that he hears in the jail or the house of 
detention convinces him that the most important 
thing is to get the right lawyer or to see the most 
influential local politician. He is then introduced 
to the next act in the drama which takes place 
in the district attorney’s office. He may know 
little or nothing directly about this part of the 
process, but the chances are he is wise enough 
to realize that whether he goes to the institution 
and for how long is more a matter of trade and. 
barter than of his getting his just desert. 

The moral of this is merely that many mer 
and youths who go to prison are in no frame of 
mind to be willing participants in social case 


work or adventures in therapy. I recall a budding” 


young bandit of about 19 whom I interviewed 
in Sing Sing one day. He seemed to be about as. 
“hard boiled” and impervious as anyone I had 
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ever tackled. In an effort to break him down I 
asked him what he would like to be when he left 
prison. His answer was terse and prompt. 
“I’m going to be a_ bachelor.” I said, “May- 
be you didn’t understand me. I was think- 
ing about what trade you might want to apply 
yourself to.”’ He said, “You heard me, I want to 
be a bachelor. I don’t want no dame hanging 
around my neck when I go out committing 
stickups.” 


Perhaps one of the first things for us all to 
realize and attempt to discount is that in doing 
social work with the prisoner and his family 
we have to break down some very stubborn 
habit patterns of suspicion, resentment, and 
recalcitrance. I do not say that the prisoner is 
justified in taking such an attitude; I only say 
that often our courts and penal systems do more 
to encourage and build up such resistances than 
they do to break them down. 


Mental Attitude of Prisoner Significant 


Thus the first thing to be done is to get the 
prisoner in a state of mind where he can begin 
to discuss his future. Here again we shall find 
much in the history and tradition of the average 
penal institution that makes the accomplishment 
of such a task difficult. When the massive iron 
door clangs to behind him the prisoner soon 
realizes that he has been rejected and cast out 
by the community and henceforth, for a longer 
or shorter period, must accustom himself to an 
entirely different environment. He necessarily 
begins soon to magnify the importance of loyalty 
to his associates in misery rather than to the 
members of the larger society who have con- 
demned him. I have often said that the first 
night in prison must be pretty terrible for the 
“fresh fish,” as they are often called. Then, if 
ever, they are contrite and remorseful. I have 
wondered, having in mind only the possibility of 
redemption, whether the next morning might be 
the most propitious time to release a man on 
parole; but this would be, I have no doubt, wholly 
inconsistent with the notions of the majority of 
the populace that a certain minimum of punish- 
ment must be exacted. 


The prison neophyte who may experience a 
good deal of mental torture during the first night 
in his cell is quite sure to find someone to comfort 
him the next day. He will quickly be initiated into 
the code of the prisoner which, in the tradition- 
al prison, contains-the following cardinal ele- 
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ments: “Take it easy. Don’t be a sucker. Don’t rat 
on your pals. Don’t be a stool-pigeon. Don’t give 
the management credit for anything; they are 
your natural enemies and you are theirs. Get what 
you can for yourself, take part in the school and 
other rehabilitation activities only if you think 
you can get something out of it, such as an early 
parole or something of that kind. And finally, ang 
above all, don’t be a rat; stick together with your 
new pals.” 

The high wall, with the guards pacing relent. 
lessly along it, the constant oversight and super. 
vision in the shop, at meals, at exercise, and even 
in chapel, trends to confirm this habit of furtive. 
ness. It is everlastingly to the credit of our pro- 
gressive wardens that they have really overcome 
some of this feeling and have developed an atmos. 
phere of trust and confidence between the staff 
and the inmate body. It is one of the things that 
has to be done before we can begin to talk about 
case work in prison. It is, on the part of the 
prisoner, a conditioning that was well developed 
before he went to prison and is quite likely to 
have been intensified after he got there. 

This attitude has all too often carried over. 
The inmate’s wife and family share his resent- 
ment. Occasionaly his relatives have lost pa- 
tience with him and come to the conclusion that 
perhaps it will be much more comfortable for 
them to have him incarcerated. The social worker 
will find that a great many prisoners’ families 
are saturated with sympathy for him and pre- 
judice against his “tormentors.’”’ Many a mother 
of a delinquent boy feels that the whole company 
is “out of step but my Johnnie.” Social workers 
can render substantial service to the cause of 
prison reform and law enforcement if they will 
help interpret to the relatives of prisoners the 
need and value of disciplinary experiences. 


Prisoner Must be Accustomed to 
Institutional Environment 


In carrying out the punitive purposes of the 
prison as it all too often exists, we have set two 
very difficult objectives. We first have to accustom 
the prisoner to the abnormal, restricted environ- 
ment which envelops him: he must submit his 
daily living to a higher degree of control. None of 
us are wholly free, and our education in democracy 
involves the curtailment of our freedom through 
self-imposed limitations of discipline and socially 
acceptable behavior. This is magnified many, 
many times in prison. Life is a routine: the whis- 
tle blows, the bell rings, the clock ticks, identities 
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become dissolved in regimentation. A man must 
learn to live without many normal emotional 
outlets that free men outside indulge. Even the 
work which he does is begrudged him by em- 
ployers and occasionally by labor organizations. 
By the way, if we cannot contrive some sys- 
tem of prison industry, of preserving the thera- 
peutic values which come from steady and pur- 
poseful work in prison, it will be futile to talk 
about case work, or even rehabilitation. In many 
of our prison labor programs we attempt to se- 
cure the prisoner’s participation through the pay- 
ment of 5 to 10 cents a day. He mistrusts such 
activity as a sort of slave labor, and instead of 
affording him the inward satisfaction which 
comes from producing goods, he accepts the pris- 
on industry as part of his punishment. 
Through all the prison milieu restraints are 


N THE last few months the world has been 

treated to a great display of effort in the 
name of International Justice. In various cities 
in the occupied countries the perpetrators of the 
twin crimes of warmaking and of violating the 
accepted rules of war are being brought to ac- 
count. It is a very laudable effort but it also 
carries with it the seeds of social dangers. If 
found guilty, the offenders will doubtless be 
punished by death; for with criminals of such 
magnitude there is apparently no possibility of 
reformation. Justice, in this case, must be ren- 
dered in terms of retribution. Nothing short of 
this will vindicate the suffering of the victims. 

This same mood of vindication—even border- 
ing on revenge—now seems to be creeping into 
tur newspapers and into the utterings of the 
people in regard to the prosecution of our own 
triminals here at home. Is it safe to let this trend 
continue to grow unassailed? I do not think so. 

It has been said, and said truly—though al- 
most to the point of becoming a cliché—that 
Truth is the first casualty in wartime. Shall we 
low add . . . and Mercy is the first casualty of 
Peace? I am not speaking here of sentimentalism 
wt of pity but of a mercy born of a sincere belief 
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apparent: all private correspondence is read, 
interviews are limited and overheard, cells may 
be searched at any moment, and there is a con- 
stant pressure on the prison staff, however well 
meaning they may be, to be alert to nip in the bud 
any attempted escape or demonstration. 

We cannot very well criticize this procedure. 
The first demand of the public is that, once men 
are sent to prison, they be kept there. Wardens: 
are not forgiven if they permit lax conditions. 
to develop; and they certainly look ridiculous 
when some screaming prisoner contrives an es- 
cape or the introduction of contraband. The point. 
I wish to make is that even these safeguards can 
be retained, the need for them can be intelligently 
interpreted to the prisoner, and much can be done 
for him and with him to make of prison a prof- 
itable experience. 


in the dignity of Man and of the practical knowl- 
edge that it is human to err. We have come quite 
a way in the last few years in the scientific: 
diagnosis and individual treatment of humarm 
frailties. Shall we now cast these gains aside for 
a strictly mechanical observance of a penal code? 
Or can we maintain our faith in the ideal of 
reformation and continue to talk correction? 

Political scientists and economists have 
learned that a warring nation may be stripped 
of its tools for aggression when it is vanquished 
and then subjected to an intensive course of re- 
education for peace. But its place among the 
society of nations must be kept, so that eventually 
it may regain its honor and return to the business. 
of world trade. For life to go on, a nation’s import: 
and export business must gradually be returned. 
Thus they have arrived at two alternatives in 
dealing with vanquished criminal nations: ex- 
terminate or rehabilitate. We have the same 
choice with our individual criminals, from the- 
warmaker to the petty thief. Does it make sense- 
to choose rehabilitation? A human being is a. 
potential social asset. Is it not good economy to- 
correct, when possible, those who deviate and 
return them eventually to productive socia¥ 
existence? 
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Correction is Rooted in Public Attitude 


But what is this thing we call correction? It 
has*had many definitions and is often made syn- 
onymous with retaliatory punishment; but it is 
not that simple. Correction is a process based on 
scientific theories but rooted in basic public at- 
titudes. It is a process by which the more sedate 
majority in human society tries to enforce its 
behavior standards on a less sedate minority. 
It begins in the cradle—maybe sooner—and 
doesn’t end as long as the errant individual has 
a rebel thought in him. All manner of devices 
are used in this process: mothers make faces 
and raise their voices, fathers have “heart-to- 
heart” talks with their offspring or reach for 
their razor strops, policemen pass out uwncompli- 
mentary tickets to the next court session, and 
judges pass out unpleasant sentences. Once in a 
while a wise soul, someone who has absorbed a 
course in psychology, uses his head and hires the 
leader of the neighborhood gang of young vandals 
to be the watchman of his property. Or by pro- 
viding a rumpus room in the nearest school or 
public building he makes it easier for his young 
and overenergetic friends to express their des- 
tructive tendencies in a place he wants them to 
instead of racing up and down the streets in their 
“souped-up” Ford V-8’s. This is called behavior 
control in most textbooks in case you want to 
look it up, but I think we can still call it correc- 
tion; because we usually don’t realize that we’re 
doing something we ought not do until we get 
our knuckles rapped for it. So the process of cor- 
rection is made up of a collection of devices by 
which we are taught to behave sociably, and a 
varied assortment they must be if we can expect 
them to work on all people. 


Correctional System Must be Evaluated 


Correction in the minds of most of us has 
a very specific connotation. It calls up visions of 
reform school and jail, of penalty and disgrace. 
It’s a deadly, negative, and painful thought, and 
people don’t like to think about it. That’s what’s 
‘wrong with it. Correction has a bad name; it’s 
stigmatized. Perhaps we ought to indulge in the 
‘honorable custom of euphemism and call it de- 
lingency control; it might help. We all get emo- 
tional about it and cease to be very intelligent. 
The mothers in society cry out, “don’t send that 
boy to prison’; and the fathers grit their teeth 
and mutter through them, “let him take his 
medicine.” The “correctional” system is blamed 
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every time a parolee commits another crime. Le 
a boy steal a car to impress his girl or himself, 
and right away he must be sent to a correctional 
school for it. We are very sure of ourselves, 4 
crime calls for a dose of correction, and the 
criminal code is our materia medica, Stealing , 
bicycle calls for a few months of treatment: 
stealing a car, years. But does it? Have we ever 
inquired how many thieves are cured in the al. 
lotted time? Have we ever asked how success. 
fully the correctional school teaches correction’? 
Have we ever wondered whether this correctional 
system we talk about really is a system, when 
a system implies an orderly and _ integrated 
structure with a sound theoretic core? 

Over the past few years, professional penolo. 
gists and students of correction have been asking 
these questions; and between them they have 
found some answers of a sort. Yes, some thieves 
are cured in the prescribed years of treatment; 
they know this because the repeater rate is not 
100 per cent anywhere. They cannot tell us 
whether this is because some ex-inmates are 
actually going straight or because they have not 
been caught again. The last question, do we have 
a correctional system, has given considerable 
trouble and I am tempted to give a flat categorical 
“no” for an answer. No, in most places in this 
country we do not have a system. What we have 
is more of a skeleton: a whole collection of insti- 
tutions and agencies, each an entity in itself, 
strung together after a legendary pattern and 
creaking mightily with every motion. We do 
have the institutions which do turn out boys and 
girls, men and women who, though having once 
committed illegal acts, are somehow prevented 
from repeating them. The question we have never 
been able to answer, however, is whether they 
went straight because of the correctional exper- 
ience or in spite of it. Perhaps this is beside the 
point. The question is: do we have a system? The 
answer is still “no.” This answer calls for 4 
definition. What is the content of such a system; 
what is the anatomy of correction? Given these 
already existing institutions and agencies, how 
do they fit into a systematized plan? 


Functions of a Correctional System 


If we can agree that correction is a process 
by which persons exhibiting socially-deviant be 
havior are nudged back into line, then we are 
ready to discuss various aspects of it. There aré 
three: casefinding, diagnosis and treatment, 
administration and planning. 


Ex 
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I, CASEFINDING 


It is logical to assume that the first step in 
successful correction is to find the errant person 
as early in his career as possible; in fact, it is 
even better correction (do you remember the 
white queen in “Alice in Wonderland?”) if we 
can find the offender before he begins to offend, 
when there is the merest flicker of trouble, and 
steer him away from serious misbehavior (This 
is synonymous in many minds with “crime pre- 
vention”). As far as children are concerned, the 
one place that probably reaches them all is the 
public school. Casefinding can be carried on here 
by teachers, trained to recognize the early symp- 
toms of socially-deviant behavior. It follows, of 
course, that there must be an effective and easy 
system of referral whereby those in difficulty 
can be brought to the attention of treatment 
agencies, To develop awareness of these symp- 
toms it would seem a good idea to arrange for a 
series of institutes in various parts of the State, 
manned by competent lecturers, to offer teachers, 
welfare workers, and anyone else interested in 
children’s problems needed information about 
the roots of delinquency. Tied in with this point 
is the matter of extending existing child guid- 
ance and child welfare services so that this re- 
ferral for treatment can be offered on a State- 
wide basis. 


Not Limited to .Children 


Casefinding, however, should not be limited 
to children. There are many adults for whom 
the pace and pattern of life have become too con- 
fusing. They also deviate into illegal behavior. It 
is significant that we have established in only a 
few places in the country an adequate consulta- 
tion service for people with problems. Lee 
Steiner, in her recent and very disquieting book 
Where do People Take Their Troubles?! has put 
her finger on a serious gap in our social services. 
In earlier days when society was simpler and 
people had time to muddle their way through 
their difficulties, men took their worries to their 
doctor or minister. Nowadays it’s different. There 
is a large segment of the population which, for 
one reason or another, does not seek these older 
oracles, falling back instead on the vapid advice 
of their neighbors, their drinking companions, 
or the lunatic fringe of psychic fortunetellers 
and assorted bump-readers. As this advice is 
usually worth far less than it costs, the troubled 


1. Boston: Houghton & Mifflin Co., 1945. 


person gets only the more perplexed and may 


blunder into further difficulty. What we need is 


a well-publicized consultation and referral serv- 
ice tied in with the various social agencies and 
private clinicians whose concern it is to help 
smooth out rumpled human relations. This should 
not be linked up with relief in the public mind, 
but recognized as a service worth its price. New 
York City has recently installed cards in the 
subway trains telling people that there are eight 
agencies waiting at their call to help them. We 
can erect a simple blockade on the road to crime 
right here by giving down-to-earth and positive 
answers to the personal questions of the people 
who have come to the end of their fingernails. 


Prevention is Important 


To take another slant on this same subject, 
mention should be made of the approach through 
preventive education; classes in the gentle but 
much misunderstood art of parentcraft. The 
juvenile court of Joliet, Illinois, requires the par- 
ents of all delinquents to attend a continuing 
series of lectures on child rearing. How un- 
economical it is to wait until parents have failed 
before giving them some helpful information; 
how undemocratic it is to limit this service only 
to those who have committed errors. If one were 
to proceed still further down this line of thought 
one would inevitably meet the question of why 
we let the people who produced these unhappy 
children—and who are desperately unhappy 
themselves—join in marriage in the first place. 
Is it too early to call for the establishment of a 
marriage counseling service to help young couples 
with serious intentions discover in advance how 
much of a chance they have of making a suc- 
cessful marriage? Or must we continue to leave 
this to propinquity, sex appeal, and the med- 
dling of matrimonially-minded relatives? 


The Police in Prevention 


Before leaving this subject of casefinding 
mention should be made of the role played by 
the police. The law enforcement officer is the 
finger of the correctional body. In many instances. 
he also renders correctional first aid to petty 
offenders. Modern public administrators know 
that, to be effective public servants, they must 
have the good will and support of the public 


they serve. “The policeman’s lot is not a happy 


one,” as Gilbert and Sullivan wisely observed. He- 
is continually immersed in human weakness and 
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in out-right peril. He plays a role for which he 
is not loved. He is often the object of ill-con- 
cealed scorn. In fact, no other person is more 
in need of good public relations and of mature 
emotional balance. We certainly would stand to 
gain by elevating his position through better pay 
and improved personnel standards to a higher 
professional level. There is many a prominent 
man who as a youngster with strong though mis- 
placed drives was saved from personal tragedy 
by the wise and confidential guidance of an 
understanding cop. 


II. DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 


All potential delinquents cannot be found in 
time to be given satisfactory aid, and even many 
of those who are cannot be successfully checked. 
Somebody is sure to break out with a severe case 
of delinquency. What facilities do we have for 
them? Depending on the nature of his crime, the 
place in which it was committed, and his age, 
the offender shortly finds himself in one of four 
places: the city police lockup, the county jail, 
the State training school, or the State peni- 
tentiary, unless he is lucky enough to be in a 
place where they have a well-organized proba- 
tion system. Here in the institution his treatment 
is often simple custodial care, with an attempt 
in some places to give him a job helping run 
the institution or making something the State 
can use. By stretching the concept, this might be 
graced with the term “vocational training.’? But 
in many institutions he just sits and reads or 
paces his time away.’ It is not the location which 
is important. Of more importance is to recog- 
nize a program, put into practice anywhere, 
which is designed to make the correctional insti- 
tution into a social hospital; where the inmate’s 
behavior is subjected to careful analysis by 
trained diagnosticians; where, with the inmate’s 
help, he is given an individualized course in cor- 
rection involving attitude therapy, vocational 
and avocational education, social adjustment, 
and personal guidance—all aimed at one object- 
ive: putting him back into circulation as a wage- 
earning, self-respecting citizen and not as an ill- 
adjusted maladroit liability whom the public 
expects to get into trouble again. We have the 


2. Some more literal-minded people call it “developing work habits.” 

3. These remarks are not focussed particularly on the situation in 
any one place. This, unfortunately, is the picture of correction in 
many parts of the country. One can pick out all too few institutions 
where there is a specialized program. 

4. Those interested in details should read A CONCISE PLAN FOR 
THE ORGANIZATION OF A STATE DEPARTMENT OF COR- 
RECTION by Harrv Elmer Barnes, procurable from the Institute of 
Local Government, State College, Penna. 
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criminals, have the institutions, have the intel. 
ligence, have the money, have the pride. All we 
lack is the public will to develop a systematized 
program and an adequate staff to carry it on. 

There is much more to a treatment program 
than these social hospitals. There are, for ip- 
stance, such other items as regionalized child. 
study and detention centers, sometimes called 
receiving homes, where children with serious 
problems may be examined and given short- 
time treatment in a neutral environment away 
from irritating family and neighborhood con- 
flicts; a program of social welfare services to 
city and county jail inmates to cope with their 
family and personal problems, which are oft- 
times the main reason for their being in jail; 
additional community services of a therapeutic 
nature to care for the correctable inebriate; 
medical detention facilities for the mentally ill 
while awaiting transfer to a mental hospital; 
regional county work farms for the more tract- 
able and less serious offenders now housed in 
the county jails; and finally an out-patient follow- 
up program in each institution integrating the 
internal professional services with the outside 
parole activity. These portions serve to fill out 
the skeleton of the correctional system and give 
it continuity as well as consequence; but it is 
still a skeleton. We have not covered it with the 
flesh of personnel, we have not injected into it 
the blood of adequate financing, we have not 
given it the brain of co-ordinated direction. It 
does not yet live and function as a unit because 
the public has yet to demand its creation. 


III. ADMINISTRATION AND PLANNING 


The third aspect of the correctional process 
is the creation of a central planning and admin- 
istrative body. Variously organized as State de- 
partment of correction, department of social wel- 
fare, department of institutions and agencies, or 
a correction authority, the name does not matter 
so much as the way in which it is organized and 
the degree of functional authority with which it 
is endowed. This is not the place to delve into the 
details of its organization, but it must be included 
in considering a full-blown correctional pro- 
gram.4 Perhaps we cannot hope to have al 
organized correctional system as part of our 
governments in some States for some time. Is 
there an interim substitute? No, there is never 
any substitute for a finished product, but there 
are all grades of compromise. Certainly we as 
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professional workers in the field of human re- 
lations can rally around a common viewpoint 
and in each of our capacities strive to create the 
spirit if not the structure of correction. As 
teachers, for instance, we can strive to inform 
men how to develop and use their abilities in a 
manner best to bring about the satisfaction of 
their needs. As psychologists, we can teach men 
to recognize their limitations and to dimension 
their demands by their ability to satisfy them. 
As social workers, we can initiate the action 
necessary to create an environment in which 
men are able to employ their abilities effectively 
in the pursuit of happiness. As religious workers, 
we can help men reach a realistic definition of 
happiness in terms of consideration for the needs 
of others and instill an honest faith in Christian 
principles. Without the co-ordination of the ef- 
forts of the teachers, the psychologists, the social 
workers, the ministers, and other professional 
workers, our sundry jobs become but mere tech- 
nological rat-races in which energy is expended 
but no lasting good is accomplished. Together, 
we can develop a workable compromise, if we 
must, but it still will not be correction. 


Strive for Public Understanding 


We can have a truly correctional system only 
when there is wide public understanding and 
approval of the theories upon which correction 
is based. You will remember that, at the begin- 
ning of this paper, I said that correction is a 
process based upon scientific theories which are 
in turn rooted in a basic public attitude. 


Probably the greatest task, therefore, facing 
the protagonist of correction is supplying the 
public with this understanding of the dynamics 
of the process. Here is the job for the enlightened 
layman. This is something which only the rare 
man-in-the-street considers in discussing crimi- 
nal behavior or any other manifestation of the 
quirks of human nature. Most people fail to 
realize that each of us is born, lives, and dies as 
an individual. As soon as consciousness of self 
develops, each person is aware of certain definite 
drives of self-preservation and race-preservation. 
Early in life each person begins to learn, usually 
through pleasure and pain, to control any of his 
attempts to satisfy these urges if they run 
counter to the wishes of his parents or the 
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customs of his neighbors. Each of these repres- 
sions, unless it finds other avenues for satisfac- 
tion, becomes a part of a growing pool of inhibi- 
tions; repressions intellectually understood but 
neither accepted nor enjoyed at the core of the 
personality. As we grow up many of us tend to 
bow more and more to the demands of socializa- 
tion and often we pay for this bottling-up of the 
expression of normal drives by the generation 
of troublesome complexes and neuroses which 
reduce our working efficiency and impair our 
ability to play the healthy role of a participating 
citizen. 

All of us face these problems. The delinquent. 
or the criminal is like the rest of us, except that 
he does not accede to the demands of society for 
one reason or another or, having done so, has 
found an alternative avenue of expression which 
is equally unacceptable. Correction, therefore, 
involves the study of the individual to ascertain 
his particular motivations for his particular be- 
havior, and it follows through by helping him 
find more socially acceptable ways to achieve his 
necessary satisfactions. 

This is not a simple process, as has already 
been pointed out. It requires the services of pro- 
fessionally trained personnel, who are expensive. 
Thus, in addition to the need for the public’s 
understanding of the process is the public ac- 
ceptance of—or better, demand for—a truly 
economical system which employs the known 
aids of science and actually corrects. As it is, we 
still have in many places in America a high- 
priced custodial program which maintains men 
in idleness or pseudolabor and eventually re- 
leases them firm in the resolve to make up some- 
how for the time lost “in stir.” A few, to be 
sure, are corrected primarily by the experience 
of being caught in their crime. Most of the rest 
are not corrected nor ready to accept a construc- 
tive role as practicing citizens; for they are 
either fearful or defeated men, or pinched souls 
smouldering with contempt and reckless ani- 
mosity toward the society that, far from dis- 
solving their difficulties, has only furthered their 
frustration and allowed their self-respect to: 
ferment. The system that corrects is also the 
system that rehabilitates, and until the public 
understands why, we are but a band of noisy 
hyenas crying pointlessly and rather pathetically 
into the night. 
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in the Federal judicial establishment. His observations on 

current developments in that field, gleaned from the wide 
experience he has had in the busy district court at Brooklyn 
and from his studious interest in the science of jurisprudence 
in its national setting, could not but constitute an important 
contribution to the literature of Federal judicial adminis- 
tration. His article covers in various degrees of fullness a 
wide range of thought-provoking subjects, among them: The 
amount and character of Federal litigation; the exercise of 
the rule-making power in the procedural field by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, which he considers to be the most significant 
of the recent advances toward the goal of ‘‘moral justice”; 
the administration of the patent laws in the courts; and the 
provisions for enforcement in the courts of the re-employment 
rights of veterans under the Selective Service and Training 
Act of 1940. 

Probably the two problems which Judge Moscowitz dis- 
cusses that are of greatest interest to persons primarily con- 
cerned with criminal law enforcement and administration 


Jin th Moscow!rz is one of the very able practitioners 


1. The admissibility in evidence of confessions of an ac- 
cused defendant when they are claimed to have been procur- 
ed by coercion. 

2. The problem of dealing with petitions for the writ of 
habeas corpus filed in recent years in the Federal courts in 
great numbers by persons confined in prisons upon convic- 
tion in the United States and State courts. 

Pointing out that the principle of the non-admissibility 
of confessions not freely and voluntarily made is long estab- 
lished in our law, Judge Moscowitz turns to a consideration 
of the decisions of the en Court in the case of McNabb 
v. United States (318 U.S. 322), and the companion case of 
Anderson v. United States (818 U.S. 350), both decided in 
1948, where it was held that a statement elicited from a de- 
fendant under circumstances violating congressional enact- 
ments which require the arresting officer immediately to 
take the accused before a committing official is not admiss- 
ible in evidence and that a conviction based upon such a 
statement must be reversed. The Anderson case held further 
that the conviction must be set aside even if the accused was 
arraigned immediately after arrest, if the confession was pro- 
cured through co-operation with State authorities who had 
held the defendant for some time before the formal Federal 
arrest. Judge Moscowitz points out that the uncertainty 
which followed these decisions has since been clarified by 
the holding in United States v. Mitchell that the confessions 
obtained during illegal detention before arraignment, which 
are excluded by the McNabb decision, are those which are 
coerced by false promises or real threats, illegal detention 
being one means of possible coercion. 

In considering the other troublesome question raised by 
the McNabb and other related recent Supreme Court opin- 
ions of how far that court may go in its supervision of trial 
procedure to guarantee to the accused a fair trial in accord- 
ance with due process of law, Judge Moscowitz concludes 
that the court appears to take the position that it may make 

*Review of an article, “Trends in Federal Law and Procedure,” 


New York University Law Quarterly Review, January 1946, by Federal 
Judge Grover M. Moscowitz, Eastern District of New York. 


Trends in Federal Law and Procedure* 


an independent determination of this question upon undis- 
earge facts, reversing the trial courts if coercion is indicated; 
but that whenever the facts underlying alleged coercion are 
in dispute or, though admitted, may point to different infer- 
ences, the appellate court may not interfere. As Judge 
Moscowitz observes, the surveillance exercised by the Su- 
preme Court in the formulation and application of these rules 
is not limited to convictions by Federal courts, where the 
general power to supervise the rules of evidence is well rec. 
ognized, but it extends as well to State court convictions 
which are required to conform to the Constitutional guaran- 
tee of due process. Clearly the cases justify the author’s con- 
clusions that “The questions concerning involuntary con- 
fessions are far from settled, as evidenced by the difference 
of judicial opinion in most of the recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions, not to mention the variances on the way up the ap- 
pellate ladder,” and that “the trend toward an ever-increas- 
ing vigilance on the part of the Federal court to protect the 
rights of a defendant in a criminal case is apparent.” 

The practical difficulties of dealing with the trend origi- 
nating about 1940 toward an abuse of the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus, by the filing of many meritless petitions 
on behalf of convicted defendants in Federal and State pris- 
ons, is a matter all too familiar to the Federal judiciary and 
law-enforcement officials. Judge Moscowitz discusses it in 
the light of the Supreme Court decision in the case of Ez 
Parte Hull (312 U. S. 546), where it was held that any at- 
tempts on the part of State officials by preliminary control 
to limit applications to a Federal court for the writ are in- 
valid, observing that this may have started the ball rolling. 
He notes his accord with the practice of ignoring failure by 
the applicant to comply with precise niceties of procedure 
and to treat petitions with “tolerant liberality,” but he 
voices the hope of many of his colleagues that some means 
may be devised to reduce the number of baseless appli- 
cations and the time consumed in hearing their merits. The 
suggestion that the remedy may lie in requiring the appli- 
cation to be made in the sentencing court where the facts are 
familiar and records are at hand, thus avoiding time-consum- 
ing review de novo of these circumstances in a different 
court, is discussed. The objection to this, that its advan- 
tages are outweighed by the cost of transporting the prison- 
ers over long distances from the place of their confinement 
to the court of original sentence, appear seriously to impair 
its value as a solution. One limitation on the availability of 
the writ, referred to by Judge Moscowitz, is the rule that 
when State court conviction is involved all available State 
remedies must be first exhausted. 

Judge Moscowitz concludes his article with an expres- 
sion of his belief ‘‘that the Federal courts by and large have 
made greater strides than most of the State courts in with- 
drawing from bonds of tradition and antiquated practices *** 
The increasing liberality of the Federal courts toward dis- 
regarding technicalities and the growing tendency to secure 
to individuals the privileges which are inalienable under our 
system of government are trends which portend fuller real- 
ization of moral justice under the law; an objective which we 
of the legal profession should all pursue with untiring effort.” 


Washington, D. C. LELAND L. TOLMAN . 


The more vicious, the more base, the more abandoned the class of society, on 


which any department of justice acts, the more and the weightier is the reason, that 
those who administer it should be elevated above all interest, and all fear, and all 
suspicion, and all reproach. Everywhere the robe of justice should be spotless; but in 
that part, where it is destined to touch the ground, where from its use, it must mix 
with the soil, there its texture should contain and preserve whatever there is of 
celestial quality in human life and conduct, there, if possible, its ermine should dazzle, 
by exceeding whiteness; and be steeped, not only with the deep fountains of human 
learning, but be purified in those heavenly dews which descend alone from the source 


of divine and eternal justice. 


—JOSIAH QUINCY 
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HE concepts of parole and probation are so 

closely related in the mind of the average lay- 
man that they generally are regarded as being 
synonymous. At best the distinction popularly 
is considered a sort of tweedledum-tweedledee 
business. Back in the so called “dry twenties” pro- 
bation and prohibition often were regarded as 
being synonymous in the hazy notions of the 
average person. Passing from such confusions 
and misconceptions we come to the differences of 
opinions concerning the respective applications 
of parole and probation, not only among those 
who thoroughly understand the connotations of 
the two terms but among those who are engaged 
as professionals in the related fields. 

While there is a growing tendency on the 
one hand to combine the two practices, there is 
on the other hand a strong belief that a combina- 
tion of parole and probation is not practical. 
Even in States like New York, where high offi- 
cials agree on the need for co-operation between 
the two, there is no legally authorized or estab- 
lished agency for administering a combined serv- 
ice. At a recent meeting of the Middle Atlantic 
States Parole Conference, the question was raised 
as to whether or not the conference should be 
extended to include probation. During a lively 
discussion of the topic diverse opinions were 
expressed. A nationally eminent authority on 
criminology advanced the belief that there are 
recognized differences in the processes of super- 
vision and administration in what he termed 
“these two distinct fields.” The author believes 
that parole and probation can be administered 
most successfully in a combined service. To sup- 
port this opinion he will review a combined pro- 
gram with which he is well acquainted and which 
has successfully demonstrated the feasibility and 
practicability of combination. 


Probation and Parole Similar 


Probation reflects the sentiment of a com- 
munity; parole indicates the attitude of a State. 
Both these devices are the most modern imple- 
ments of criminology. The concept of probable 
or actual imprisonment is present in both cases. 


Combined Parole-Probation Service: 
A State Makes it Work 


By J. LEWIN BURRIS 
Senior Parole Officer, Maryland Division of Parole and Probation 
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The judge who grants probation is more or less 
a local official and the extent to which he goes. 
in resorting to probation rather than imprison- 
ment in his attempt to control and reduce viola- 
tions of the law is guided to no inconsiderable 
extent by the sentiment within his jurisdiction. 
It is the author’s belief that credit is due the 
judge in most instances for developing com- 
munity acceptance of probation. While it is 
generally conceded that the judge is entirely 
within his rights in granting probation to whom- 
ever he pleases, of the persons convicted in his 
court, it is also true that probation cannot be 
successful in any community where there is not 
a strong sentiment in favor of it. When a judge 
feels that the convicted party is recalcitrant in 
spirit or has been guilty of an offense so serious 
that he must be punished—as a public example, 
if for no other reason, or for purposes that are 
properly the subject of a separate treatise—he. 
commits the convicted party to a penal institu- 
tion of the State. Happily the foresighted judge, 
in most States, has the satisfaction of knowing 
that a competent authority, a commissioner or 
director of parole, will review the case at a 
proper time and search for hopeful elements. 
The judge is further assured that if such study 
reveals a predominance of hopeful elements on 
which to predict a successful adjustment under 
constructive supervision in a free community, 
the individual will be released on parole. In the 
latter case the convicted individual will be back 
in his community receiving the benefits of 
the same personality and case-work treatment 
from parole supervision that he would have re- 
ceived from probation treatment had he not 
been sent to prison. He may even be under the: 
same officer who would have supervised him as: 
a probationer although he will be subject to a. 
different higher authority. 

The paroling authority is a body which de-. 
rives its powers from the predominant will and 
opinion of the State. Its function is peculiar in: 
that it can parole persons to live in communities: 
where probation is not employed, perhaps be- 
cause the local courts are not in accord with the 
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idea. But in the great majority of instances the 
State parole authority now releases individuals 
to communities where probation is an accepted 


practice, In these instances the parole authority — 


of the State and the probation authority of the 
circuit are in close rapport and their objectives 
are identical. This situation prevails in Mary- 
land and it is the aim of this article to give a 
brief history of parole and probation in the 
State, with particular reference to unified super- 
vision within recent years, in an attempt to 
satisfy the concern of those who have doubts as 
to the feasibility and success of the combination. 
The situations successfully adjusted in Mary- 
land are common to general parole and proba- 
tion experience. 


Probation in Maryland Dates From 1894 


A Maryland law of 1894 gave circuit and 
criminal courts authority to suspend the imposi- 
tion of sentences, making Maryland the second 
State in the nation to adopt probation. At the 
outset there was no department to supervise the 
individuals placed under suspended sentences; 
private citizens and the Prisoners’ Aid Associa- 
tion of Maryland voluntarily acted in the func- 
tion of probation supervisors. In 1901 the as- 
sociation entered upon organized probation work 
and in 1908 appointed its first salaried proba- 
tion officer. The next important step took place 
in 1921 when the Supreme Bench of Baltimore 
City took over the work so willingly assumed by 
the association and set up a probation depart- 
ment. This department was given legal status 
by an enactment of the 1931 legislature. The 
recognition was well earned through expansions 
and the progressive aims of the administrators 
of the department. Until very recently probation 
work outside Baltimore was negligible. 


Parole Follows Three Decades Later 


Two full decades passed after the 1894 en- 
actment before parole was formally recognized 
in Maryland. The legislature of 1914, acting 
favorably on the recommendations of a com- 
mission appointed the previous year, created an 
advisory board of parole in the executive de- 
partment. The advisory board was abolished in 
1922 and its duties transferred to a parole com- 
missioner. Unfortunately the governor’s com- 
mission of 1913 favored an opinion which doubted 
the constitutionality of vesting parole authority 
in a board created by an act of legislature. It 
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“believed that the undoubted power of the goy. 
ernor to issue conditional pardons, upon such 
terms as to him seem proper, could readily be 
availed of for the exercise of the parole function,” 
This opinion was incorporated in the 1914 law 
with the result that a misconception was ger. 
minated which encouraged confusion of parole 
with executive clemency. This misconstruction 
of the purposes of parole, which is fairly uni- 
versal with the lay mind and which finds a grain 
of nourishment in minds that should be expected 
to spurn it, has persisted to the annoyance of the 
administrators of parole. The result of this law 
was that no prisoners were actually paroled. 
Instead they were released on conditional par- 
dons, although they were known as “parolees.” 
These releasees generally were treated as pa- 
rolees because the usual conditions of the par- 
dons were: The released prisoner should be sub- 
ject to regulations that are particularly the same 
as the present conditions of parole; and he 
should remain under supervision until the ex- 
piration of the sentence imposed by court. 


Services Combined in 1939 


A law of 1939 created the Division of Parole 
and Probation and authorized the appointment 
of a director of parole and probation. This act 
wiped out the awkward feature of the old bill and 
at the same time established the foundations of 
a department of parole and probation which 
might expand and function in accordance with 
advanced concepts of rehabilitation. Although 
the law of 1914 authorized the courts to place 
probationers in the custody of the parole depart- 
ment nothing was done in this connection for 
the simple reason that the parole department 
was neither properly organized nor adequately 
manned to perform this service. The law of 1939, 
however, reiterated this specification by pro- 
viding that: “The parole officers of the Division 
of Parole and Probation shall whenever feasible 
be available to the judges of the said Courts for 
the purpose of making investigations or per- 
forming such other probationary functions as the 
said judges may from time to time request.” This 
is the proviso which gives legal recognition to 
the relationship between parole and probation 
in Maryland and which, in conjunction with 4 
reorganized parole department, made possible 
the correlated service which has gained such 
favor through success and contagion that it 1s 
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rapidly spreading through the judicial circuits 
of the State. 


First Use of the Combined Service 


Parole and probation, being social instru- 
ments, came into use in Maryland, as in other 
States, because they supplied the answers to 
certain human problems. A newly elected gov- 
enor of Maryland making his first inspection 
visit to the penitentiary was shocked to find an 
astonishing number of prisoners who had been 
locked up in the gloomy jail for terms that 
ranged up to three, four, and even five decades. 
The conscionable chief executive forthwith ap- 
pointed a commission to study the deplorable 
state of affairs and to propose remedial meas- 
ures. The outcome was the first parole laws of 
the State. 

Acceptance of the supervisory services of pa- 
role officers, made available to the courts of the 
circuits by the law of 1939, did not follow 
promptly upon the passage of the enactment. 
Nothing was done for many months. At length 
one of the courts on the Eastern Shore was faced 
with a problem which it did not wish to solve 
by incarcerating a convicted party. The author, 
as parole officer in the area in which the court 
was located, had had occasion many times to 
interview the judge of the particular court in 
line with the practice for the Director of Parole 
and Probation to invite expressions from sen- 
tencing judges in the cases of all prisoners who 
were eligible for parole consideration. The judge 
was a kindly gentleman with warm sympathy 
for unfortunate persons kindled during the years 
when he had defended accused persons, and was 
interested in the progress made under the re- 
cently expanded and liberalized parole program. 
He became more and more impressed with the 
importance and efficacy of treating convicted 
persons outside prison walls. One day he had be- 
fore him a young man convicted of a felony 
whom he was most reluctant to commit to a 
penal institution. The judge saw the placement 
of this young man on probation under super- 
Vision of an officer of the Division of Parole and 
Probation as a happy solution of the problem. 
At least it was worth a trial. The subject of the 
judge’s pioneering venture was the first con- 
Victed individual in Maryland to be placed on 
probation under the supervision of a parole offi- 
cer following the enabling act of 1939. The re- 
sults were pleasing to the court. 
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Imitation Came Slowly 


This case was not followed by a run of pro- 
bation releases. The rate of such placements has 
been influenced by several factors. Probation in 
Baltimore, as has been shown, had been in opera- 
tion under a well-organized probation depart- 
ment for some time prior to the enactment of 
the law of 1939 so that the law was of no special 
interest to the city courts which already had ade- 
quate probation facilities. Rural circuits, other 
than the Second Judicial Circuit which had 
experimented with the first case, did not at once 
take advantage of the new opportunity open to 
them for two possible reasons. There were not 
sufficient parole officers in the inadequately staff- 
ed field service to provide a parole officer for 
each circuit; and some of the courts were not at 
first impressed as to the potentialities of the serv- 
ice. However, the original case, having progressed 
satisfactorily in the Second Judicial Circuit, en- 
couraged new cases in the parole-probation 
supervision system within this circuit. The rate 
has increased to the point where all persons con- 
victed of crimes during the April 1946 term in 
one of the counties of the circuit were placed 
under suspended sentences and assigned to the 
supervision of the parole-probation officer. 

In the meantime the number of prisoners 
released through the State parole authority to 
reside within the circuit has steadily increased. 
The small percentage of probationers whose 
suspended sentences have been revoked and who: 
have been committed to prisons, and of parolees 
who have been declared violators of parole and 
returned to prison, is submitted as ample proof 
that the system is working satisfactorily. More- © 
over, requests of additional circuits for use of - 
the service have been met with appropriations — 
for an enlarged field service. Newly appointed’ 
parole-probation officers, assigned to counties 
and circuits where the combined service had not 
been previously available, have found that their 
case loads have rapidly expanded as the result 
of probationers being added to their lists by 
courts that promptly availed themselves of the 
service. There are still circuit courts within the 
State where parole-probation is not in practice 
because no officers are available. All courts that. 
have accepted the combined service are well 
pleased with the manner in which the system is. 
working out. This is attested to by the increased’ 
rate of addition of new cases. There are no. 
known instances where the combined practice 
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has operated either to the inconvenience of the 
courts or the parole authority, or to the dis- 
advantage of a parolee or probationer. 


Success of the Dual Service Brings Requests 
for Multiple Service 


The combined service has thus far worked 
so satisfactorily with the circuit courts that some 
of the juvenile courts in the State wish to avail 
themselves of it. The law of 1945 gave the circuit 
court for each county jurisdiction in juvenile 
cases and specified that, “When so engaged, it 
shall be known as ‘The Circuit Court for.............. 
County, sitting as a Juvenile Court.’” The law 
also gave these juvenile courts authority to ap- 
point probation officers who are paid from county 
funds. A few juvenile courts have appointed 
officers; the remainder have resorted to various 
devices in handling their probationers. Many 
of the judges who sit in juvenile cases previously 
had experience with circuit court cases assigned 
to the supervision of the parole-probation offi- 
cer. They have been unable to appoint approved 
probation officers for their juvenile sections for 
divers reasons but are impressed with the State 
supervision of adult probationers. 

Within this group is a growing sentiment for 
recommending to the next legislature that author- 
ization be given for the transfer of juvenile pro- 
bationers to the Division of Parole and Proba- 
tion. These courts prefer to have the services of 
State-appointed officers selected in accordance 
with the standards of qualification specified by 
the director, and who have the benefit of the 
background, experience, and training of the direc- 
tor’s staff. The import of the whole thing is that 
some courts favor a broadening of the parole- 
probation concept by introducing juvenile super- 
vision into the system. The idea has gained so 
much force that it appears that the only limita- 
tions to the expansion of dual supervision to 
comprehensive supervision is the limited field 
staff resources of the Division. 


Integration of Rehabilitative Efforts 
Is Primary Objective 


Probation and parole are the most advanced 
and effective instruments known in the field of 
criminology. Our modern prisons and reforma- 
tories are properly administered according to 
an advanced theory of penology and in a degree 
of efficiency that deserves commendation; but 
as media of reform and rehabilitation they have 
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decided limitations that are inherent. Probation 
recommends itself to sympathetic and under. 
standing minds as the desirable treatment in g 
great percentage of cases of juvenile delinquents 
and first offenders of all ages. In cases where g 
period of incarceration is considered required 
or where probation may have failed as an initia] 
step, parole becomes the proper remedy many 
times. It is thus possible that the parole-pro. 
bation officer may supervise the same indi. 
vidual under the same conviction, first as a pro. 
bationer and finally as a parolee. It is also pos. 
sible that methods not now conceivable may at 
some future time be practiced in both parole and 
probation. It is certain that there will be marked 
advancements in the methods of dealing with 
social offenders. 

In order for the agencies of rehabilitation to 
approach a maximum of success there must be 
complete co-operation and co-ordination between 
the public, the courts, the prison officials, and the 
administrators of probation and parole. The logi- 
cal media for an integration of the concepts, 
aims, and practices of all the agencies concerned 
with the restraint and rehabilitation of social 
offenders afe the exponents of probation and pa- 
role. The latter must first amalgamate before 
they can jointly hold the initiative in the phi- 
losophy of correctional methods. This initiative 
has been juggled between the two agencies, at 
times with a disunion of objective. The objec- 
tives are identical, the aim being to correct 
criminal aberrations of conduct outside prison 
walls. If there is any apparent difference in the 
technique and processes of parole supervision and 
probation supervision it is no more than the 
variations between the techniques of individual 
parole officers or individual probation officers. 
Where there is a combined practice, as in Mary- 
land, there is a variation in the techniques 
of individual parole-probation officers. Probation 
or parole is just as much the therapy of a single 
profession as treatment by a physician of a pa- 
tient before and after hospitalization. The family 
doctor who finds it necessary to change you from 
his care to hospital treatment is the same pro- 
fessional who takes over again when you are 
released from the hospital still in need of further 
treatment, His purpose is the same—to get you 
well. The purpose of probation supervision and 
of parole supervision is the same—to build up the 
subject so that he can stand unaided in the com- 
munity. The same techniques and problems are 
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involved: interviewing, job placement, engender- of the proposition that violation of the law can 
ing confidence, residence, family, associates, at- be dealt with more effectively in many instances 
titude toward constituted authority, and desire by competently administered supervision than by 
to achieve stability. incarceration, then probation and parole will lose 
their separate identities and merge into a single 

Movement Gaining Wide Acceptance concept. This unified idea we are seeing in its 


It was pointed out in an early paragraph that embryo stage in Maryland and the forces which 
the basic distinction between probation and pa- Fre now in motion appear to be sweeping along 
role is that probation is related to the social the path of natural evolution from its present 
philosophy of the community whereas parole is Status of parole-probation hyphenation to a con- 
related to the social philosophy of the State. solidated function which may suggest a more ap- 
When the sentiment of the community and of propriate name in the terminology of the grow- 
the entire State becomes unanimous in acceptance ing profession. 


Bad Boy — What Now?’ 


By EDGAR MARTIN GERLACH 
Prison Inspector, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


HAT do we mean when we say “Bad Boy’? ious friends “is to be brought back into the fold,” 
Reduced to simple terms, a bad boy is no_ it will be necessary first of all to gain his co- 
more nor less than one who is behaving in a_ operation. : 

manner which does not meet with our approval. One of my prisoners once said to me: “Mr. 
By behavior we mean the way in which he con- Warden, I realize that I am one of those against 
ducts himself; his manner of reacting to life’s whom, as you have said, society must be pro- 
situations. It is said that we inherit a vague un- tected. Yet it does seem to me that I should be 
rest rather than specific tendencies; that this taken into your confidence in this matter of pro- 
vague unrest is allayed by responses; that the tection. After all, whether you succeed or not 
nature of these responses, built upon this vague depends in a very large measure upon what I 
unrest, is determined by environment. When a do about it.” Remembering that more than 95 
child can get about by himself, and when he can per cent of those who go to penal and correctional 
talk, his behavior has become social to the extent institutions eventually return to society, I had 
that he wants to be with other children. Behavior to agree with him. 

isa gregarious manifestation. Our whole system Bad Boy has found himself “in trouble” be- 
of civilization has resulted from the fact that man ¢ayse of his failure to correlate his rights with 
is gregarious, that he feels satisfaction in working the rights of others. But what does he consider 
with others and that he obtains protection by his rights to be in this particular situation? If 


living with others. If man had been a solitary we are to enlist his co-operation, a first step will 
animal it is obvious that a different type of be to explore his thinking. 


civilization would have arisen. But a culture that 


talls for living in groups requires conformity to While employed in the field 
ot “a? years ago I conducted, with the co-operation of 
the superintendents of several industrial schools 

The Boy and his Personal Rights for boys, a study to determine what it was that 


“fellows in Dutch” considered to be their rights. I 
received more than a hundred letters telling me 
Thich brings him into conflict with us, with the what those comamnitted aaa thought would 
help them “make good. 

group restrictions and mores. If his conduct is to 

be improved; if he, in the language of my religi- An analysis of all the material submitted pro- 
“ ; duced the following nine “rights” most frequently 
from a paper delivered. at the Governors voiced by these incarcerated delinquents. These 


A bad boy then is one who is behaving in a 
way that we, his group, do not accept; a way 
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are the rights to which Bad Boy feels he is en- 
titled. 

The right to be heard. The recognition of Bad 
Boy’s right to be heard and the provision of a 
technique whereby that right may be realized is 
fundamental to an understanding of him and the 
problem which he presents. No real planning for 
him as an individual will otherwise be possible. 
Whether he will merely endure the treatment 
planned for him or wholeheartedly accept it will 
be largely determined by the degree to which his 
needs, as an individual, are worked into that 
program. 

The right to a diagnostic approach. Naturally 
these boys did not use the word “diagnostic” but 
that is what they meant by such questions as 
“Why don’t you give a try to finding out what 
goes on inside of us?” If we are to reach the 
causes of Bad Boy’s nonconformity we must stop 
limiting our attentions to its symptoms and seek 
the deep underlying causes giving rise to the dif- 
ficulty. 

The right to know. The subject is interested 
in this diagnosis and should be given as much of 
it as is safe and usable to him in working toward 
an adjustment. Anyone who has been in a hospital 
and has attempted to sneak a look at his chart 
which is religiously kept a deep, dark secret can 
appreciate the desire of Bad Boy to know some- 
thing of what is on his chart which we are pre- 
paring. 

The right to corrective treatment. This treat- 
ment, as indicated by the diagnosis, should not 
be limited to the subject himself. We should 
follow the pattern of public health which seeks 
and does something about the source of the con- 
taminated water which is affecting the health of 
the community. 


The right to an appropriate school program. 
The courses which he has to take should be based 
primarily on his interests and be those in which 
he has a reasonable chance for success. Remember 
that Bad Boy may feel he has a right to work 
harder in shop than in other classes if he likes 
shop best. 

The right to understanding. He is entitled to 
the security afforded by a sensitive and sympa- 
thetic friend. We are prone to overlook the 
therapy of “I know, I understand, I am stand- 
ing by.” 

The right to be told why. He should know the 
social standard of conduct expected and the 
reason for its existence. My own boy asks in re- 
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sponse to an instruction, “Why?” Swell! The 
tragedy is that so often we regard the searching 
curiosity of children as impertinence, as a threat 
to our authority, as a disturbance rather than 
a healthy form of participation. 


The right to a program based upon his pri. 
mary impulses. We mean those which manifest 
themselves in gang spirit, the love of play, hero- 
worship, curiosity, exploration, and experimen- 
tation. And let me remind you that if we do not 
choose to grant him this right he will seek to 
have it supplied elsewhere; with the corner gang, 
in pool rooms, among those individuals who ac- 
cept his antisocial traits as assets rather than 
as liabilities. 

The right to a new start—to a “clean sheet.” 
Unfortunately society has a way of not forgiving, 
of not giving Bad Boy a new start on a clean 
sheet. It treats him as though a repetition of his 
past behavior were expected. The teacher resents 
the delinquent or predelinquent when he shows up 
in her orderly, well-managed group of children. 
All of us are prone to overlook the fact that ex- 
pecting a person to do the right thing is the 
greatest encouragement he can be given. 

There is, of course, insufficient space to dis- 
cuss in detail each of these “rights”; so I have 
elected to devote the remainder of this presenta- 
tion to a combination of the two points occurring 
most frequently in these letters; namely, the right 
to be heard and the right to the security afforded 
by a sympathetic and understanding friend. 


Bad Boy—What Now? 


He is a most disturbing individual; a bad 
influence; a sullen, insubordinate sort of person; 
a little brat whose dirty neck you’d give most 
anything to wring; a complete unadulterated 
antithesis to your peace of mind. As he stands 
before you, not in the least abashed in the midst 
of his latest disgrace, you say to yourself, “Bad 
Boy—What Now?” 

At this moment it is quite likely you are 
prone to forget that the finest perfumes come 
from flowers only after they have been ground 
and crushed; that out of personal tragedies can 
come richer, fuller personalities. You are prone 
to forget, for you are disturbed and it is of this 
moment of disturbance of which I speak; a very 
important moment, fraught with potent signifi- 
cance both for you and for Bad Boy who stands 
before you. This is the moment when he believes 
he has the right to be heard and to have the 
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security afforded by a sympathetic and under- 
standing friend. To what extent are we as social 
worker, judge, women’s club official, home demon- 
stration agent, parent, teacher, Boy Scout leader, 
parole commissioner, guard, civic leader, college 
president, warden, pastor, probation officer, or 
sheriff ; to what extent are we conscious of this 
feeling on his part and willing to do something 
about it? 

Many years ago, when I was a neophyte 
social worker in a Baltimore children’s agency, 
I descended one morning upon a Polish mother 
and literally shouted that within the hour I must 
produce Joe, her 9-year-old son, at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital for an examination by the psychiatrist. 
A wild uproar ensued. In her broken English 
mama registered vigorous, vehement protest. 
From under the table, the subject of our atten- 
tion served notice that he was not now, had not 
been in the past, and most assuredly never 
would be interested in my proposal. But I was 
righteously inflexible and eventually that weeping 
mother was “convinced,” the frightened young- 
ster was clutched by the collar, and the three of 
us took off for the psychiatrist. Later I entered 
on the record with a certain precise satisfaction 
that my client had been duly examined, and check- 
ed that particular item on my work sheet. I did not 
attach any significance to my supervisor trans- 
ferring Joe to another worker shortly after this. 
Today, I am all too conscious of the reason for 
it. I realize now that if I had been more con- 
siderate of the rights and feelings of that be- 
wildered mother and her frightened feeble- 
minded son, some of the later difficulties in his 
case might have been avoided. It is tragic the 
damage we sometimes do to those we, in our 
blundering way, would help. It is near criminal 
the emotional scars we leave. My performance 
with Joe and his mother might have been tech- 
nically correct but it lacked the overtones of 
common sense. 


The Boy in the Interview 


Many of my fellow social-work practitioners, 
incommon with most laymen, have a somewhat 
confused concept of what an interview really is. 
To them it is chiefly a means of gaining informa- 
tion, of finding out, “after all, who did chop 
down the cherry tree.” A few have a vague idea 
that in some miraculous way a sort of vocal 
Penicillin, a therapeutic effect, is produced by 
tatharsis—whatever that is. Our colleagues in 
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the field of mental hygiene tell us that a real 
interview, ideally, is a place removed from the 
irritations of reality, from praise and from 
blame, from success and from failure; that it is 
a situation in which one can receive what every 
human being craves; namely, undivided atten- 
tion and complete concentration upon himself and 
his problems. It is held by some that successful 
interviewing is the unsought product of a trained 
capacity. Others contend that it is a more me- 
chanical thing, a conscious use of certain ap- 
proved principles and techniques. 

Before mounting my private soap-box and 
expounding what I believe to be the what, how, 
and why of successful interviewing, I must pause 
right in the beginning to admit certain limita- 
tions. It is undoubtedly true that there are some 
things, apparently beyond our control, which 
make the task of planning and conducting suc- 
cessful interviews extremely difficult. As I think 
back over my own experiences four major limita- 
tions come to mind. 


Limitations of the Interview 


First, there is the good old standby—the 
element of time. Not only is it the life-saver, 
together with the weather, of many a sterile 
conversation, but it ranks high on the list of 
popular alibis. We are scheduled for a confer- 
ence with an important State official, the judge 
wants to see us, there is a bridge-tea, or we must 
stop in to see that cranky teacher who, because 
of her disposition, is just chasing all her children 
out to become truants. Thus because of all the 
things which have to be done this particular 
matter, this talk with Bad Boy, has to be taken 
care of right now, in a hurry. There is the element 
of time. 

Second, there is the matter of facilities, or 
rather the lack of them, with which we have to 
work. Our rooms and offices are not arranged 
so that we may have that privacy which is essen- 
tial. Our building is being remodeled or enlarged. 
There is an element of semi-hysteria, a sort 
of Miami in January confusion in the air. Bad 
Boy having been in the midst of this for some 
time—for we really were too busy to see him 
before—can hardly be expected to be any more 
collected and composed than we are. 

The third limitation has to do with the present 
deficiencies in the scientific knowledge of hu- 
man personality; social environment and the ef- 
fect they actually have on personality. 
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Finally, the fourth limitation has to do with 
the all-important question of the equipment which 
we ourselves have for this job we are attempting. 
The task of reintegrating individuals is a diffi- 
cult one. It calls for a high degree of native skill 
and considerable acquired technique. I am not 
implying that it is a crime to be relatively un- 
skilled in our endeavors but I do insist that when 
human lives and happiness are at stake, that we 
have no right to placidly remain semi-amateurs. 


Physical Setting Important 


The physical setting of the interview, of 
course, is of utmost importance. It is not always 
possible to secure the degree of privacy and quiet 
which is desirable. Yet we can avoid certain un- 
necessary interruptions and annoyances. Do you 
think that you yourself would be willing to tell 
about something that is of vital importance to you 
while a clerk pounds a typewriter a few feet 
distant, or another clerk stands at the corner 
of the desk waiting to have a letter signed, a work 
order authorized, a telegram initialed, examina- 
tion questions approved, or some other sacro- 
sanct rite of office procedure performed. How 
can we expect a child to speak freely of his cur- 
rent disgrace and the reason for it, as he sees it, 
in front of a courtroom full of people? 


Establishing Rapport 


Too often we overlook the importance of the 
actual opening of the interview, the greeting. 
We are rushed with details. The telephone rings 
just as Bad Boy approaches our desk and we 
mumble, “sit down.” You know, make him feel at 
home; “sit down.” Some weeks ago I was greeted 
at the information desk of a social-work agency 
with, “Well! what do you want?” The reception 
clerk didn’t even bother to look up. When it 
finally sunk in that I actually had an appoint- 
ment with her chief, that I happened to be a 
personal friend of his, and that I was a Federal 
official, I was most cordially and, incidentally, 
most hypocritically received. I could not help 
wondering what the next step in my greeting 
would have been if I had been a mere client. 

In the mechanics of public speaking there is 
what is known as “the point of contact.” It is 
because of the need for this that many speakers 
use a homely illustration or a supposedly clever 
joke in their opening remarks. They thus seek 
to have, very early, a mutual enjoyment of some- 
thing by the audience and themselves. In that 
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way they attempt to unify the listeners so as to 
be able to speak to a completely homogeneous 
group rather than a number of isolated hetero. 
geneous spectators. 


Some years ago I was employed in a correc. 
tional institution in which there was an officer 
who had a seemingly uncanny ability to get the 
true stories out of boys and at the same time to 
obtain and hold their good will and respect. We 
nicknamed him “ouija board” because of this, 
The day I left that institution to take another 
position I went to him and asked, as a parting 
favor, if he would reveal the secret of his suc- 
cess. He grinned and said, “all right” if I would 
promise to respect the confidence. Since he is 
now in another position I feel that I can safely 
impart the secret to you. In that particular insti- 
tution smoking by the inmates or by the officers 
in the presence of inmates was strictly forbidden. 
However, my ouija-board friend would take the 
boy into his office, close the door, and then quite 
casually light his pipe; following this by just as 
casually saying, “by the way, there is a cigarette 
someone must have dropped. Don’t you want to 
take care of it while I clean up some things here?” 
Now I am not condoning the breaking of the 
rules of the institution by this particular officer, 
but I cannot gainsay his claim that he was gen- 
erally able to break down the barrier between 
the boy and himself when they “did something 
together.” As he so succinctly phrased it, “we 
were in a sense breaking bread together.” 


Ten Essentials of Successful Interviews 


Nor am I suggesting that you should wise- 
crack and smoke with Bad Boy, but do insist that 
if your contact, or interview as I choose to call 
it, is to be reasonably successful, there must be 
easy, natural participation by him at the earliest 
possible moment. In other words the establish- 
ment of rapport is just as important in a disci- 
plinary melee as in any other situation. I realize 
that I cannot give you a complete guaranteed-to- 
produce-results recipe for this thing which has 
been called “working together in mutual depend- 
ence.” I do, however, propose that any inter- 
view situation, whether it be with Bad Boy o 
any other type of person, must recognize the 
following ten commandments of interviewing if 
it is to be successful: 

1. Thou shalt reveal a personal and friendly 
interest in him. 


2. Thou shalt put him at ease. 
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3. Thou shalt tie up the discussion with his 
past experiences without limiting it to those 
which meet with your disapproval. 

4, Thou shalt allow him to feel participation 
in and at times leadership of the interview. 

5. Thou shalt make use of common bonds and 
experiences. 


6. Thou shalt observe him closely and be sen- 
sitive to his fears and apprehensions. 

7. Thou shalt defer until late in the inter- 
view controversial or embarrassing subject 
matter. 

8. Thou shalt use tact at all times. 

9. Thou shalt honestly and sincerely strive tu 
understand him and his problems. 

10. Thou shalt give evidence of sympathy 
not sentimentality, and earnestly strive to get 
his point of view. 


In an interview we use questions for two 
purposes: first, to secure information and thus 
reduce the area of the unknown; and second, to 
secure “yes” responses. A “no” response should 
be avoided as long as possible. Once having 
occurred it is a most difficult handicap to over- 
come. When a person has said “no” all his pride 
demands that he remain consistent with himself. 
He may feel later on that the “no” was ill- 
advised; nevertheless, there is his insistent ego 
to consider. He has said “no” and must stick to 
it. Therefore it is advisable, in the early stages 
of the interview, to use common grounds as 
points of agreement. Get Bad Boy agreeing with 
you on relatively unimportant matters and you 
make ultimate success more of a certainty. 

A good interviewer is constantly alert to each 
fleeting vista of the hidden story. He allows these 
inharmonious flashes, far more than the spoken 
story, to be the motif of his thinking. The breaks 
in any given situation cannot, of course, be pre- 
dicted. It might be the pronounced withdrawal 
at the introduction of a key word or certain 
subject matter. It might be the faintest flash of 
asmile or a suspicion of a twinkle in the corner 
of Bad Boy’s eye which would indicate the break- 
ing of the ramparts of sullenness, 


In addition to being sympathetic and being 
alert to each fleeting vista of the hidden story, 
there is the technique of the listening ear. Listen- 
ing with interest is a definite skill. When it is 
used the interviewer will not be looking around 
the room or out the window, will not be wonder- 
ing about his engagement for the evening or when 
the governor and the cabinet will be around to 
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inspect, or when he will have time to do the re- 
port which is due in the morning. He will keep 
his eyes locked with those of the subject, his facial 
expression revealing genuine-interest in what is 
being said; he will ask a few questions in an 
amiable leisurely way, saying little, listening 
much. 

I referred earlier to public speaking tech- 
niques. It is self-evident that if you are going to 
get anywhere with Bad Boy, you must exhibit 
in your own speech a reasonable degree of self- 
confidence. The things you say and the way you 
say them must reveal clear thinking, for how can 
you expect to instill confidence in another if 
your own thinking is muddled. You must be 
sufficiently enthusiastic so that Bad Boy does not 
get the impression that he is being manipulated 
by a jellyfish. I know! I have been interviewed 
by people like that, sweet, genteel, utterly spine- 
less; pale-pink personalities with all the con- 
sistency of a chocolate bar on a hot summer day. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, then, we must get away from 
crudely putting upon Bad Boy plans which are 
like ready-made garments, with no cloth left 
over for alterations, and in place of that assist 
him in designing and making his own outfit. We 
must bear in mind that we are dealing with hu- 
man beings and not with sticks and stones. All 
of us are prone to nag, thus numbing Bad Boy’s 
senses so that he no longer hears what we say; 
to snub, leaving a stinging sense of injury; to 
quell, breaking his will and leaving him a 
spiritual dependent; to hurry, forgetting that the 
results we desire are ofttimes the process of 
years. We are prone to see him as a cog, a bit 
of abstract machinery to be handled; rather 
than as a vital, pulsating, concrete personality 
with needs, inhibitions, hopes, and aspirations 
peculiar to himself. 


This entails on the part of each of us an 
obligation to use the professional approach. The 
task of reintegrating individuals, of pointing out 
a better and happier way, of strengthening men’s 
hearts, and of lighting men’s eyes is a difficult 
one. It calls for a high degree of native skill and 
acquired technique. Yet more than that it calls for 
the professional approach. There is need today 
for such an attitude in all forms of human en- 
deavor; for the man or woman who takes pay 
for his work but does not work entirely for pay; 
whose life is not a trade, but an art. In the prog- 
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ress of human civilization, every discovery of 
new truth, every advance of social life, all basic 
discoveries introduced to supply the needs of 
man, rest back on lives that loved creative work 
for its own sake. Wherever one looks, man’s life 
at its best has never been a bargain. It has been 
a vocation. It has put into its daily routine the 
professional spirit. 

Where are we going to arrive in our efforts 
with Bad Boy? The answer in the final analysis 
rests largely with us. It is dependent upon the 
quality of our perseverance and of the degree 
of loyalty to our idea of what is important, If 
the thing that we do is to be more than a savage 
striking-back or a mere compassionate gesture, 
we must think intelligently about our work, per- 
form adequately our assigned tasks, and give 
unselfishly of our whole selves. If we are to get 
a little closer to the truth, this calls for assiduous 
attention to detail, a sense of humor, and a deep 
and abiding faith in human nature. It may 
mean a frontal attack on the devotees of the 


INCE the world is a theater, the earth a 
stage, and all the people are players, what 
role in this scene from life’s drama does the pro- 
bation officer play? Is his the lead, the voice off 
stage, or a shadow in the mob? Perhaps of his 
own choosing he may play any of these parts— 
perhaps he must from time to time play them all 
—but whatever else, he is a member of the cast 
and his costume is his robe of office. 


Community Organization 


If we were to consider ourselves as dramatic 
coaches to whom the probation officer has come 
for interpretation of his part on the stage of 
community activity, two questions would occur 
to us in examination of the title. What is com- 
munity organization? What is leadership? The 
answers may give us a clue. 

The term community organization we find 
has been put to more uses than a stagehand’s 


1. See Community Organization for Social Welfare, Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
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status quo. It probably will call for a courageous 
stand against pernicious, indirect attacks of 
firmly entrenched vested interests. Finally, above 
all things, it requires that each persist in his 
aim even though one man can do very little 
against a whole civilization. 

Bad Boy—what now? There is a challenge to 
all of us in that question. I suggest that each 
look to his job of dealing, directly or indirectly, 
with the delinquent youth, unashamed to admit 
that we do not know all the answers to the prob- 
lems which he presents; look at our job truly 
humbly in the face of the tremendous importance 
of the task; not in the least discouraged because 
of the innumerable difficulties we will encounter; 
regretful for having groped with little faith but 
thankful for the opportunity still afforded to put 
Bad Boy back to the crossroads, strengthened, 
adequately prepared, and sufficiently protected— 
there to start afresh. Only then will we be work- 
men worthy of the name. Not until then will 
we dig beneath the surface which we now scrape. 


hip pocket. It has been used to designate a field 
of social work; to describe the functions of 
specific agencies such as councils of social agen- 
cies and co-ordinating councils and community 
chests; and, in another sense, to refer to the 
status quo or existing pattern of welfare services 
in a given community. However, a definition 
which is both logical and at the same time one 
agreed upon by a committee of the National 
Conference of Social Work is that community 
organization is a process. Professor Wayne 
MeMillen has in fact written a new textbook on 
the subject, based on the idea that community 
organization is a process used in every type of 
social agency and within the framework of all 
kinds of programs both related and unrelated 
to social work. 

Thus when we hear of a community talking 
itself into the construction of a new airport We 
know the community organization process has 
been at work. For it is the process to attain cel- 
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tain objectives which encourages co-operative 
efforts and orients this effort with other aspects of 
common welfare. It supplies techniques through 
which individuals and groups with common ob- 
jectives may direct their energies. It establishes 
relationships through which groups may com- 
municate and react to each other. 

To illustrate the process let us use delin- 
quency. Almost anywhere we find a variety of 
attitudes toward delinquency and a great deal 
of diffused as well as organized interest. There 
is general alarm over increased rates and even 
individual fears induced, perhaps, by a sensa- 
tional news account of some horrible crime. We 
fnd indignation, crackpot panaceas, and con- 
demnation of public officials, social agencies, 
police, schools, churches, and parents. Too, there 
are expressions of constructive effort: study 
groups, forums, committees on juvenile welfare, 
prison reform, and the extension of probation 
and parole. Old methods of treatment yield to 
new and progressive methods of prevention 
struggling to be seen and heard. All at one time 
and all in the same place there is fear, ignorance, 
indifference, hostility, genuine interest, and some 
progress. 


If enough groups, however, were to become 
sufficiently interested in delinquency and could 
fnd common ground upon which to agree upon 
a plan to curb delinquency, then a means of co- 
ordinated action would be possible. 


Leadership 


This cannot happen without leadership and 
without a basis for joint action. Who shall pro- 
vide that leadership; a minister, the director of 
the council of social agencies, a businessman 
interested in boys’ clubs, the executive of a public 
welfare agency, the chief of police, the superin- 
tendent of schools, a psychiatrist, or a probation 
ificer? Perhaps any of these individuals may 
feel the urge to marshal support and bring about 
positive action. 

Perhaps we should answer our earlier ques- 
tion: What is leadership? It has been aptly de- 
fined as the “activity of influencing people to 
t0-Operate toward some goal which they come 
to find desirable.”2 In this respect we must 
recognize that there is both individual and group 
kadership. The individual leader is one who by 
force of personality or reputation exerts an 


2 Ordway Tead, The Art of Leadership (1935) p. 20. 
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influence over other individuals and groups and 
causes them to act according to his will or rec- 
ommendation. Group leadership, however, means 
an organized effort limited only by the total 
strength of group membership. Therefore, it 
exerts a greater force than any single individual 
within the group. 

The qualities of individual leadership are rare 
and not many probation officers may expect to 
compare with Father Divine, Jim Farley, or 
several characters in the comics. Facing the 
situation realistically, the probation officer’s posi- 
tion of leadership, though less dramatic, will 
depend upon his use of skills and talents to in- 
spire other leaders to accept his point of view 
and to influence groups to act in his behalf. 


Obligations of Probation Officer 
in Community Organization 


The probation officer, besides being an ad- 
junct to the court, is a social worker and a 
citizen. His obligations, therefore, to foster the 
community organization process are the results 
of a sort of triple indemnity. As‘a citizen his 
obligation is the same as any other citizen’s; to 
insist upon freedom from want and fear, and up- 
on a healthful and satisfying environment for 
all. As a social worker and a professional person 
with special knowledge, he has an obligation to 
asume his rightful place in social planning and 
must co-operate with all agencies toward the 
common goal of eliminating poverty, delinquency, 
and illness, and of achieving satisfaction in the 
pursuit of happiness. As a probation officer his 
immediate goal is the security of the community 
through the rehabilitation of the individual of- 
fender. Like anyone else who works constructively 
with human beings he cannot attempt to work 
alone and accomplish that which requires the 
co-operation of all social forces in the community. 
Thus, by the very nature of his role, he has 
obligations to the community, to his client, and 
to himself. 


Preparation for Leadership 


How may he fulfill his obligations most effec- 
tively? Certainly not by restricting his horizons 
to the edge of the courthouse lawn nor by hiding 
behind the skirts of that lady with acute myopia 
who holds a pair of scales. He must see, listen, 
learn, labor, join, meet, write, and speak; in 
short, everything but smell. 
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1. Survey the community. Perhaps the first 
step in community organization is to know the 
community. The probation officer must determine 
its assets, liabilities, and needs. He must view 
his own agency in proper perspective against 
the backdrop of community resources and poten- 
tialities. He must be prepared to evaluate chang- 
ing social conditions with respect to the com- 
munity, his office, and his probationers. Shifting 
population trends, pressures (such as the housing 
shortage), dislocation of former war workers, 
and shortages of everything are only a few of 
the more obvious immediate problems. 

He must keep in mind that community organi- 
zation in the larger sense is not circumscribed 
by city limits nor even by county boundaries. It 
takes in whatever area is necessary to accomplish 
the objective. Thus to secure legislation, consti- 
tutional amendments, or appropriations it must 
function on a State level. To secure uniform 
practices and to deal with interstate problems, 
community organization must sometimes func- 
tion on a national level. As standard equipment, 
perhaps, the probation officer needs a set of 
intellectual bifocals. 

2. Belong to the community. Next he must 
be a part of the community. A good job well 
done is not enough. The community expects the 
probation officer to become identified with it 
through membership in organizations and at- 
tendance at meetings. He must know and serve 
with committees of service clubs, veterans or- 
ganizations, and many others. This may result 
in nightmares over chicken croquettes and green 
peas but it is all in the day’s work. 

8. Understand the agencies. To know the 
services of all agencies, local, State, and Federal, 
both private and public, is essential as an aid 
to the promotion of community organization 
and to the probation officer’s effectiveness in 
performing his job. Probation or specialized case 
work cannot succeed without utilization of all 
community resources available to effect the ad- 
justment of the probationer to acceptable social 
standards. This brings into play all the aspects 
of the community which concern the family, 
health, educational, and social needs of the pro- 
bationer. 

4. Co-operate. Co-operation with community 
agencies must be achieved on a friendly, intimate, 
and integrated basis. Where agencies are critical 
or jealous of each other and indignation and 
resentment flare, the public, the community, and 
the individuals with whom we work, suffer. We 
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can find a great deal of evidence in case records 
to substantiate this claim. Agencies have got ty 
understand each other and work together to solve 
rather than create problems. 


5. Belong to professional associations. Local 
professional associations provide the means for 
leaders to come together for discussion of com. 
mon problems. Membership and leadership jn 
these as well as national associations is de 
manded of the probation officer because of the 
opportunity they furnish through consultation 
service, surveys, institutes, conferences, and ma- 
terial, to place before the public information 
which might otherwise be impossible. 


Requirements of Participation 


Having followed our advice up to now and 
having provided himself with background and 
status, the probation officer may wish to evaluate 
the requirements of his performance in a variety 
of situations. 


1. In well-organized groups. With highly 
organized intellectual groups which may have 
much experience in the community organization 
process, the probation officer’s role will probably 
be to supply specialized information and knowl- 
edge. These groups include such organizations 
as the council of social agencies, the community 
chests, action committees with specific objectives 
(such as a youth council interested in delinquency 
prevention among adolescents) , and many others. 
The probation officer will be expected to partici- 
pate and co-operate in all phases of their activi- 
ties, to be identified with them, and to serve on 
their committees. 


2. In groups without objectives. In groups 
which may be organized but without definite ob- 
jectives, except in the broadest sense, his role will 
be to stimulate the development of a positive uni- 
fied interest and the formation of a plan of action. 
These groups are typified by service clubs and 
luncheon clubs which may have, for example, 4 
“boys’ work committee.” He may wish them to 
join forces with a group which has already 
taken leadership for a particular project, such 
as a new detention home, or he may wish this 
group to take the leadership and influence other 
groups to join forces in a specific program. 

3. In unorganized groups. In a third group 
which is not organized but consists of individuals 
who have come together because of commo 
interest his role may be to help them find the 
means to unite. This may develop from a public 
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meeting where on the spot a committee may be 
formed, a set of resolutions adopted, and a plan 
of action drawn. 


Hints on Working With Groups 


At this point a few principles in working 
with groups are worthy of discussion. 

1. Let it be their idea. A group will be most 
energetic and positive about an idea if it is from 
within the group and is accepted as their own. 
Realizing this, the probation officer may wish to 
plant ideas with selected members of the group 
by explaining to them everyday problems, drawn 
from his own personal experience and that of 
his organization. Enthusiastic support may re- 
sult from such priming if a group is thus led to 
think about an idea, weigh a problem, and seek 
a solution. This may be far better than asking 
for the group’s endorsement of a stand, an at- 
titude, or program outlined in its entirety to 
them by the probation officer. When groups or 
individuals say to us, ‘“Tell us what we can do,” 
it takes self-control perhaps to resist the tempta- 
tion, but in many situations it is much wiser 
merely to expose the problem and let the group 
arrive at its own solution. 

2. Put people to work. In the second place 
one of the best ways to enlist the interest of 
persons and groups is by giving them something 
to do. This may be prompted by asking an indi- 
vidual to help seek employment for a certain 
probationer who requires special assistance, or 
by asking a group to consider and finance a 
certain type of project. Their interest in the 
whole subject is quickened and they become 
participants instead of spectators. Through this 
method other professional agencies gain a better 
understanding and insight into problems of pro- 
bation. The experiences of agencies may fan out 
to the community by way of its board members. 

3. Get someone else to say it. Community 
leaders and influential persons should always be 
enlisted as speakers and participants in discus- 
sions with and between groups and before the 
public. A statement of facts or an opinion coming 
from a well-known civic leader will carry much 
more weight than one from the probation officer. 


Public Relations 


A probation officer who does not plan a public 
telations program cannot expect to work in an 
atmosphere of favorable and informed public 
opinion. Community organization is dependent 
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upon it and the success of probation and parole 
demands it. The probation officer’s task is not to 
convince the convinced but to inform the unin- 
formed. Education of the public is a slow process 
but it is speeded up now and then by the caprices 
of circumstances. A public relations program 
must therefore be of long range but prepared to 
capitalize on the unpredictable. 

The media through which public relations 
are fostered include the radio, press, platform, 
periodical, everyday contacts, case committees, 
and conferences. 

1. Public relations hints. This is not the place 
to exhaust the whole subject of public relations, 
perhaps, but if our probation officer is to play 
his role well and with polish we feel obligated 
to mention a few household hints. 

a. Measure a speech by the extent to which 
it has inspired the listener to greater curiosity, 
not by the applause. 

b. Remember that first impressions of you 
and your organization may color the attitude of 
the individual or group for a long, long time to 
come. 

c. Cultivate a congenial relationship with the 
press and the radio station. They will both give 
time and space to provocative programs which 
arouse public interest. 

2. Publicity hints. Publicity is a specialized 
field which has been highly developed mainly 
through the efforts of commercial firms to pro- 
mote public acceptance of their products. We 
however can ill-afford to neglect the techniques 
that have been developed. This does not mean 
using pin-ups for probation nor selling the 
system with sex. But these are a few angles 
which they have learned and we can borrow. 

a. Seek professional advice. A public rela- 
tions counsel if solicited will probably be glad 
to assist by offering suggestions or even editing 
material. 

b. Present facts, not unqualified statements. 
For instance: “Of 116 men placed on probation 
all but one made satisfactory adjustments during 
the past six months. This one was returned to 
court for failure to adhere to the conditions of 
his probationary period.” This is better than 
saying, “Probation is the sine qua non of human 
economics.” 

c. Present only those facts which bear on a 
definite problem. If the problem is detention it 
is better to say, “This week in the local jail, 
which is rated very poor by the Bureau of Pris- 
ons, 124 offenders were held pending disposi- 
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tion” ; than to say, “One hundred and twenty five 
persons, of which 19 were sentenced to prison, 
45 placed on probation, and 4 escaped, were held 
in the jail which doesn’t meet U. S. Bureau of 
Prisons standards.” 

d. Avoid presenting material which may be 
offensive to the reader or listener. For example, 
“probation by contrast to outmoded methods 
of dealing with offenders, does not torture and 
punish, break men’s spirits and minds, nor im- 
pound them amid filth and disease,” is less ef- 
fective than “probation means helping an indi- 
vidual adjust to a healthful and satisfactory way 
of life.’ Shocking material may have a place 
occasionally but should be used sparingly. 

e. Present material so all may understand 
and avoid technical jargon. Dynamic passivity, 
attitudinal therapy, unreal ego maximations, 
anticipatory gratification, etiological factors, are 
all terms and phrases which are meaningless to 
the layman. If you must speak of a detention 
facility, call it a detention home. 

f. Take a step at a time. Do not try to ex- 
plain the whole program and correct all the ills 
with one knockout punch. Better to jab and hit 
than to swing and miss. If you wish to promote 
a new detention home stay away from the gen- 
eral problems of correctional institutions. 

g. Plan the publicity to appeal to the group 
to be reached. To reach the League of Women 
Voters for instance, planning a program might 
include digests of laws pertaining to probation 
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SYCHOLOGICALLY crime represents a breaking down or perhaps a 

failure to build up the necessary adaptations which are essential to 
group living. The varied life situations to which the individual is called upon 
to adapt himself are as obvious as are the inherent differences of the person- 
ality make-up of the individual and the numberless, habitual responses to life 
which each individual acquires in the process of growing up. It is, therefore, 
important that those dealing with delinquents and their asocial conduct eval- 
uate the potency of the various factors which lead to delinquent acts. 
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and parole, pointing out strong points and de. 
fects. To reach dads’ clubs a program might be 
planned to illustrate from actual case materia] 


in it fails and wherein it succeeds. 

h. Don’t critize other agencies. It would be 
unwise to say, “The reason for increased delin- 
quency is that the school attendance department 
is failing to provide adequate service,” or “The 
attitude of the police is responsible for most of 
our recidivism.” This will create conflict and the 
probation officer will soon find his position un. 
tenable. 

i. Put the agency first. Say, “we think,” or 
“the department thinks,” instead of, “I think.” 
To participate in a community organization proc- 
ess and to plan a public relations program will 
require a great deal of imagination and time, 
but the probation officer has no alternative. 

John Donne writing in the 17th century said, 
“No man is an island unto itself, but a piece of 
the continent, a part of the main.” 

Eduard Lindeman writing in the 20th century 
said, “The best trained probation officer in the 
world could not succeed in reestablishing an of- 
fender in a normal stream of community life 
unless the people of the community collaborated 
with him and each other.” 

To misquote John Donne: never send to know 
for whom the community organization bell tolls, 
it tolls for thee. 


—Dovucuas A. THOM, M. D. 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division 
Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 
on the basis of their general interest to readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


(1) Rule 32 (c) (1) provides that “The probation ser- 
vice of the court shall make a presentence investigation 
and report to the court before the imposition of sentence 
or the granting of probation unless the court otherwise 
directs.’ 


Is it valid for the court to file a standing order directing 
that no presentence report be made in any case unless the 
court specifically orders it? 

The quoted rule makes the presentence investigation 
and report to the court mandatory in every case unless 
the court directs that no such investigation and report be 
made in a particular case. The question would have the 
court enter a general order forbidding any presentence 
reports unless ordered by the court in a particular case. 
The mere statement of these contrasting provisions furn- 
ishes the clue to the answer to the question, which must 
be “no.” The basis for the answer is that the method pro- 
posed by the question would be in direct contravention 
of the rule, i.e., it would provide a method of procedure 
directly contrary to the method prescribed by the rule, 


(2) What would be the effect of the decision, Sanford, 
Warden v. King, 136F (2d) 106, in the following situations: 

(a) Where the court discharged a person from proba- 
tion after two years under the condition that the person 
tefrain from law violations for the next three years? 

(b) Where the court by order relieved a person from 
the supervision of the probation office but did not dis- 
charge him from _ probation? 

In Sanford v. King the appellate court reached two 
significant conclusions. The one pertinent to the current 
questions was that probation could only be revoked after 
expiration of the probation period for violation occur- 
ting “during the lawful probationary period.” The court 
continued with the statement that “when a defendant is 
placed on probation he is told, in effect, that if he lives 
up to the conditions of probation for the required period 
he will then be a free man (italics supplied).” While the 
King case involved the maximum probationary period, 
five years, the language quoted may justifiably be taken 
at face value. The ordinary meaning of “required period” 
is, we think, the period of probation actually ordered by 
the trial court, whether it be five years or a lesser period. 
Any other construction would seem to render the quoted 
language meaningless in respect of the probationer’s prom- 

freedom upon lapse of the required pee period. 
Upon this premise the answer to (a) must be that the court 
would rn syed have jurisdiction to revoke probation 
for a violation occurring during the 5-year period. This 
seems to follow for the reason that the discharge from pro- 
bation after two years, upon condition that the person 
tefrain from law violations for an additional three years, 
does not constitute a final discharge with termination 
of the proceedings against the probationer, as contemplated 


by the Probation Act. During the life of a condition im- 
osed by the court the authority to revoke continues 
if the condition is violated. 
The answer to (b) is that mere relief from supervision 
without discharge from probation does not affect the 
duration of the probation period originally set by the court. 


(3) A parolee who has an unpaid committed fine after 
conforming to all the necessary regulations and com- 
pleting the prescribed period of supervision, takes the 
pauper’s oath and is discharged from parole. To what action 
is he subject if later he accumulates any property? 


The defendant with a committed fine who is discharged 
from custody after taking the pauper’s oath is not thereby 
freed from liability for the fine. A fine imposed in a criminal 
case whether or not the judgment directs commitment for 
nonpayment, remains a judgment in favor of the Government 
until either paid or remitted, in whole or in part, through 
executive clemency. Section 569, Title 18 USC, provides that 
in all criminal cases a judgment which involves a fine “may 
be enforced by execution against the property of the de- 
fendant in like manner as judgments in civil cases are en- 
forced.”’ And it further provides that the issue of execution 
in the case of a committed fine, shall not operate to discharge 
a defendant from imprisonment until the judgment is 
collected or paid. The companion statute, Sec. 641, Title 18 
USC, simultaneously enacted, ameliorates the last-mentioned 
provision (potential imprisonment for debt) by authorizing 
discharge from custody after taking the pauper’s oath. But, 
if one so discharged subsequently acquires means or property 
not exempted from seizure for indebtedness by the law of 
the place where it is located or held, the U. S. attorney for 
the district where the fine was imposed need only petition 
the court for issue of execution on the judgment. If granted, 
such order of execution is the U. S. marshal’s authority to 
levy upon, seize, and dispose of any such property. If the 
proceeds of the sale of such property do not equal the in- 
debtedness the difference remains a liability of the defend- 
ant, for the collection of which he could be subjected to a 
like action if he subsequently acquires the means wherewith 
to pay. 


(4) From a legal standpoint what constitutes insanity 
which would obviate prosecution for a criminal offense? 


Perhaps the best answer to this question is that a con- 
dition conveniently called mental incompetency, existing at 
the time of trial, is sufficient to cause prosecution to be with- 
held in Federal court. The several methods of procedure fol- 
lowed by Federal courts in a determination of an accused 
person’s mental status are outlined in U. S. v. Harriman, 
4 Fed. Supp. 186. If examination and medical reports justify 
a finding by the court that the mental condition of the ac- 
cused renders him unable to properly make his defense to 
the pending charges prosecution is stayed by such finding 
until mental competency is recovered. 


An ounce of PROBATION is worth a pound of prison. 
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—SANFORD BATES 
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REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


PROBATION 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“The Canal Zone Penitentiary,” by Rufus Hardy 
(March-April 1946). This article, prepared by the press 
representative of The Panama Canal, describes the Gamboa 
Penitentiary located on the banks of the Canal, and presents 
a brief history of the institution during its 40 years of oper- 
ation. The prison is a reinforced concrete structure with 
all modern facilities. There is only one cell block with a ca- 
pacity of only 102 prisoners, but an effort is made to provide 
a complete rehabilitative program for all the inmates. 
The program includes medical services, vocational training, 
educational services, religious services, and a work pro- 
gram designed to meet the needs of the individuals as deter- 
mined by their mental and aptitude tests. The institution 
has machine, carpenter, paint, tailor, shoe, and barber 
shops; garage; poultry farm; and an extensive fruit and 
vegetable farm. 

“The Elmira Reception Center,” by Glenn M. Kendall 
(March-April 1946). The director of this new phase of the 
State of New York’s correction program gives a complete 
history of this reception center and its purposes and ob- 
jectives. It was established at the Elmira Reformatory 
on November 1, 1945, by an act of the legislature, to pro- 
vide for a careful study of all male offenders committed 
to State institutions between the ages of 16 and 21 years. 
All such offenders are brought to this center where they 
are studied for a period of more than 60 days by a compe- 
tent staff—including social workers, medical and psy- 
chiatric personnel, educational and recreational personnel, 
and religious advisers—and are given an opportunity to 
take some vocational tryout courses in a shop situation 
where the inmates may explore their vocational aptitudes 
and interests. 

After the study of each individual case has been made 
all information compiled is written into a report and the 
staff makes its findings and recommendations. The staff 
recommends commitment to some correctional institution 
and, in cases where a felony has been committed, the inmate 
may be transferred to a State prison. The staff also makes 
recommendations as to the type of institutional training 
program that should be provided for each inmate. 

The writer points out some of the limitations that may 
affect the accomplishment of such recommendations; 
such as, length of sentence imposed, lack of psychiatrists 
at some institutions, etc. The author also emphasizes the 
importance of presentence investigations by probation 
officers and the necessity of making available to the re- 
ception center all information that may be had concerning 
each offender. The parole services participate in the studies 
of the offenders at the Center and begin on the ground 
floor in release planning. The establishment of the Center 
seems to be a noteworthy and progressive move toward 

a real classification and commitment program. 


“Afterthoughts of a German Visit,” (March-April 
1946). This is a brief note by the editor concerning some 
observations made by James V. Bennett, director, U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons, to those assembled at the 75th Annual 
Congress of Correction in November 1945, concernng 
his recent extended visit to the American-occupied zone 
in Germany. 

He pointed out that German prison wardens may detain 
prisoners after expiration of their sentences for a period 
equal to the original sentence; that a prisoner convicted 
during the war did not begin serving his sentence until 
after the end of the war; and that the Nazis were firm 
believers in eugenics, heredity, and mental patterns, and 
practiced sterilization and castration. They had no in- 
dividualized treatment program, no parole system, and 
no incentives for good conduct. 
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“Nihon No Tsumi to Batsu (Japanese Crime and 
Punishment),”’ by John K. Donohue (April 1946). Japanese 
courts and police systems, being organs of the Emperor, 
were primarily concerned with obedience to the Imperial 
Way rather than human rights. The paralyzing power 
exercised by the police over the peorle, the restrictions 
on jury trials, and the absence of judicial review of En. 
legislation, are unfavorably noted. The 

apanese tendency to treat and understand children well 
is reflected in their humanitarian, modern social techniques 
for handling delinquents. 

“Case Work Failures and the Psychology of Restric. 
tions ,”’ by Paul Deutschberger (April 1946). The delin. 
quent turns to the adolescent gang for satisfying experien- 
ces when home and parental relationships are inadequate, 
Although such groups are often obstacles to the control 
of delinquency, they afford opportunity for gaining rec- 
a. and escaping from dismaying family situations. 
The author contends that probation supervision should 
interfere as little as possible with the delinquent’s relation- 
ships with his natural groups, and suggests that such gangs 
be converted into clubs as a means of removing youthful 
anxieties and psychological inner-conflicts through helpful 
group experiences. 

“Michigan’s Juvenile Court Reporting System,” by 
David G. French (April 1946). State-wide juvenile court 
statistics enable measurement of the courts’ social services 
and the need for special treatment facilities and State 

reventive services directed toward reducing juvenile de- 
inquency. Centralized tabulation of statistically reliable 
reports permits analyses of trends and provides exact 
information prerequisite for intelligent social planning 
aimed at protecting and developing the youth of Michigan. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Reviewed by: JOHN F. LANDIS 


“Marriage by Proxy: The Need for Certainty and 
Equality in the Laws of the American States,’’ by Lillian 
M. Gordon (March 1946). Laws have been passed to 
protect property and civil rights of servicemen and to insure 
the welfare of their dependents, but adequate provisions 
have not been made for the marriage of parties because 
of the absence of one or both in military service. Attempts 
were made during the war to contract a large number of 
absentee marriages, but their validity under existing law 
is held doubtful. ae 

Numerous illustrations of the need for curing invalid 
marriages, contracted before the separation of the parties 
due to military service of one or both, are to be found in 
the decisions of the Comptroller General of the United 
States. An enlisted man in naval service applied for mon- 
etary allowance in lieu of quarters, claiming as his commol- 
law wife a woman with whom he had contracted that Ie 
lationship ten years earlier in California. The claim was 
disallowed because that State does not consider such 4 
marriage valid. 

Another type of situation involves the problem of pat- 
ties seeking a valid means of contracting absentee mat- 
riages to prevent illegitimacy of children. . 

A third type of situation has to do with servicemen 
who, for reasons of sentiment, wish to exercise their yo 
to contract marriage. Where absence from home is all that 
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prevents the marriage some form of valid absentee mar- 
ive should be available. 

mi ederal and State government officials, bar associ- 
ations, social agencies, and legal-aid organizations all 
have shown an interest in the need for a valid form of ab- 
gntee marriage for persons in the armed forces. Bills to 
guthorize absentee marriages have been introduced in the 
State legislatures of New Jersey and Georgia. ; 

Laws regarding the legality of absentee marriages in 
the various States vary widely. An inquiry by the committee 
om war work of the American Bar Association concludes 
that absentee marriages may be validly contracted in 
Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, and New Mexico; that 
the validity of such marriages is doubtful in Colorado, 
Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, 
Jowa, Montana, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Washington; and that they are definitely invalid in the re- 
maining 32 States. 

As a possible solution to the demand for absentee mar- 
iages created by war conditions, a Federal law is suggested 
“to enable ity & eligible member of the national armed 
forees who is absent on active duty or who is detained 
as a prisoner of war to contract marriage by proxy with 
a person resident or domiciled within the United States 
who is competent to contract such marriage.” 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Reviewed by M. J. PEscor, M.D. 


“Men Who Kill Women,” by Alvin F. Meyers, M. D., 
Carl Sugar, M.D., and Benjamin Apfelberg, M.D.,(Jan- 
wary 1946). This is a report on the presentence psychiatric 
examination of 19 murderers. The authors point out the 
difficulty of making such examinations because of the nat- 
wal suspicion on the part of the subjects that anything 
they may say will be used against them in court. Never- 
theless, sufficient information was obtained to give an idea 
of the psychodynamics of the crime in each instance. 

As one would expect the murderer kills two ople, 
the actual victim and the symbolic victim. Thus 29-year- 
old P.R. killed his girl friend in her mother’s home, in her 
mother’s bed, because the girl had given him gonorrhea. 
Actually he had an incestuous attachment toward his 
own mother. Unable to kill or castrate himself as punish- 
ment for his feelings of guilt, he killed his girl, thereby 
forcing society to inflict the proper sa grange on him. 

Another case, 34-year-old G., yielded to the impulse 
to kill his mother-in-law. However, symbolically he slew 
his mother and with her his own hatred of himself. He 
had encephalitis as a child and because he blamed his 
mother for it, revenged himself upon her because he believed 
she ad made him impotent by allowing him to become 
a cripple. 


“The Role of the Endocrine Glands in Emotional Dis- 
turbances, Crime and Rehabilitation,” by William Wolf, 
M.D. (January 1946). This is a down-to-the-earth article 
qampting to explain some types of behavior on the basis 
of endocrinology; i.e., the potent secretions of such glands 
a3 the pituitary, thyroid, and sexual. There are three 
groups of diseases of the endocrine glands which may lead 
to emotional disturbances and, under appropriate cir- 
cimstances, to crime. 

The first group includes those cases in which, as a re- 
sult of poor functioning of the endocrine glands, certain 
important nerve structures fail to develop or mature. On 
the other hand, maturation may take place too rapidly 

ore the individual is capable of using all the nerve 
supplied to him. 

he second —_ embraces the cases in which, as a 
result of glandular dysfunction, the chemical composition 
of the body fluids is altered with consequent altered brain 
md nerve physiology. For instance, the brain may not 
enough sugar or calcium. 

e last category takes in the individuals who show 
bodily peculiarities. because of endocrine disturbances; 
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for aural, dwarfs, giants, extremely fat or thin people 
bearded ladies, and the like. Abnormal behavior may be 
the direct result of endocrine disturbances or it may be 
the indirect result of feelings of inferiority incident to some 
physical handicap comme by endocrine pathology. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


“Significant Symptoms in the Behavior of Young Child- 
ren; A Check List for Teachers,” by Lili E. Peller (April 
1946). The check list of behavior items presented in this 
article is intended for the use of teachers in giving the 
behavior profile of a child to a psychologist. The list consists 
of about 100 items divided into three main parts: behavior 
in the group, home-school co-operation, and factors relating 
to the home situation. The purpose of this list is to bring 
the child’s behavior into sharper focus and to remind the 
teacher what to include in her report. It is not a substitute 
for training, experience, or perceptiveness. 

One defect of questionnaires or check lists is the em- 
phasis on undesirable behavior items. This list tries to give 
attention to desirable adjustments and symptoms of growth. 
Every check list has the drawback of preclassifying obser- 
vations. This danger cannot be avoided but constant aware- 
ness will lessen it. The article is of value for its approach 
to the techniques of behavior observations and the de- 
finition of behavior problems. 

“What Shall We Do With the Mentally Deficient?’ 
= E. L. Johnstone (April 1946). Any plan for the care of 
the mentally deficient involves identification, registration, 
and classification, and provisions for long-time care and 
follow-up. Institutionalization is only one of the measures 
to be employed and it need not imply permanent custodial 
care. In a high percentage of cases the institution is only 
a retraining and restoration center, and is followed by a re- 
turn to a suitable community situation. 

Home placement of mental defectives has become a 
very practical program and proved successful in several 
States. Since there are more mental defectives than can 
ever be cared for in institutions, increased emphasis must 
be placed on responsibility of the public school as well as 
the need for a co-ordinated community program. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by JAMES V. Lowry, M.D. 


‘Handling Resistance in Social Case Work,’”’ by Will- 
iam H. Wilsnack (April 1946). Resistance is defined as 
a client’s defenses against treatment. It is a form of neg- 
ativism, and an understanding of it will allow workers 
to predict and account for resistive behavior on the part 
of a client. This type of behavior is the result of anxiety 
on the part of the client, and this anxiety may be related 
to external dangers, internal conflicts, or both. If there 
is anything about an agency, a case worker, or the client’s 
problem that is particularly threatening to the client, 
resistance to treatment may be anticipated. It follows, 
therefore, that the social worker should avoid causing his 
client anxiety wherever possible. 

An elementary premise to dissolve anxiety is to Ee 
frank statements to the clients of the reasons for which 
they are being seen, supervised, or helped. It is well to 
acquaint clients with the purpose and procedures of case 
work because fear of the unknown results in anxiety and 
is followed by resistance. The client should be made to 
feel that the case worker has a personal interest in him. 
Recognition of anxiety, followed by reassurance that it 
is either groundless or at least capable of dissipation through 
better handling of reality, is helpful. Once the grounds for 
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the client’s anxiety are discovered, systematic steps must 
be taken to remove the cause of the anxiety. Involved in 
this is the case worker’s duty to help his client face an un- 
pleasant reality as painlessly as ible. The social worker 
must, of course, remain outwardly unaffected by resistance 
and, in order to do this, it is important that the worker 
himself understand some of his own feelings with reference 
to the client, or it may be perfectly true that the case worker 

himself will have antagonism toward a client. Wilsnack 
found that outwardly expressed resistance is more easily 
handled than the restrained form. 

He also found that resistance seems to be stronger in 
older individuals. Some case workers are met with more 
resistance than others because they lack a warm responsive 
personality. They are unable to understand the specific 
causes of clients’ difficulties, to know the limitations of 
reality and methods of effecting changes in the external 
environment. The social worker must a with 
some clients, passive with others. He must a good lis- 
tener much of the time, and often a good teacher. Some 
clients need admonishment; others, reassurance and en- 
couragement. Social workers must be able to absorb hos- 
tility and restrain their own impulses toward counter- 
hostility. They should not be reticent in acknowledging 
error, admitting goers, or demanding time to compre- 
hend something. Mr. Wilsnack cites three brief interesting 
ease reports, illustrative of initial resistance which later 
dissolved with proper handling. 

*‘Common Syndromes in Child Psychiatry,” by R. 
L. Jenkins, M.D., and Sylvia Glickman (April 1946). The 
authors examined the material published by Luton Ack- 
erson on the statistical analysis of 5,000 consecutive cases 
of children examined at the Institute tor Juvenile Re- 
search. Five syndromes or types of deviant behavior were 
delineated. 

The first syndrome was called “The Overinhibited 
Child,’ and the traits found for boys were: sensitiveness 
about a specific fact or episode; inferiority feelings; de- 
pressed or discouraged attitude or spells of depression or 
discouragement; unhappy or discontented attitude, appear- 
ance, or manner; worry about a specific fact or episode; 
mental conflict; trends; sensitiveness; 
seclusiveness; and daydreaming. In girls the syndrome was 
characterized by: inferiority feelings; discouraged or de- 
pressed attitude, or periods of depression or discouragement; 
sensitiveness; sensitiveness about a specific fact or episode; 
daydreaming; crying spells; and _ seclusiveness. 

The second syndrome was called “The Unsocialized 
Aggressive Child,” and in boys this was characterized by: 
disturbing influence in school; violence; fighting; quarrel- 
someness; destructiveness; incorrigibility; boastfulness; 
teasing other children; exclusion, expulsion, or suspension 
from school; and unpopularity. For girls this syndrome 
included: violence; fighting; incorrigibility; temper tantrums; 
defiant attitude; disobedience; disturbing influence in school; 
rudeness; quarrelsomeness; exclusion, expulsion, or sus- 
pension from school; lying; unpopularity; leading others 
into bad conduct; destructiveness; and ‘‘queerness.’’ 

A third syndrome, called “The Socialized Delinquent,” 
was characterized in boys by: stealing; truancy from 
home; truancy from school; police arrest; staying out late 
at night; associating with bad companions; “running 
with a gang”; smoking; loitering; lying; incorrigibility; 
and leading others into bad conduct. The same syndrome 
for girls included: staying out late at night; truancy from 
home; truancy from school; police arrest; lying; sex de- 
linquency; stealing; overinterest in opposite sex; incor- 
rigibility; bad companions; and _ loitering. 

The fourth syndrome was called ‘“‘The Brain-injured 
Child” and represented the behavior syndrome of encepha- 
litis or organic brain damage as seen in children. The syn- 
drome for boys included: change of personality, mental 
status, or behavior dating from a specific time or episode; 
question of diagnosis of encephalitis; irritability; change- 
able moods; “‘queerness’”; emotional instability; contrar- 
iness; nervousness; and irregular sleep habits or insomnia. 
In girls this was characterized by: restlessness; diagnosis 
of encephalitis; distractibility; mervousness; violence; 
question of change of personality, mental status, or be- 
havior dating from a specific time or episode; temper 
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tantrums; restlessness in sleep; disturbing influence jp 
school; and changeable moods. 

The fifth syndrome was called “The Schizoid Chilq” 
and in boys was characterized by: absent-mindedneg;, 
“queerness”; seclusiveness; listlessness; inefficiency 
carelessness in work, studies, play, etc.; daydreaming. 
and lack of initiative or ambition. In girls this was charac. 

ed by: ‘‘queerness”; changeable moods; depressed 
or discouraged attitude, or spells of depression or discour. 
agement; change of personality, mental status, or behavior 
dating from a specific time or episode; daydreaming. 
inefficiency or carelessness in work, study, or play; and 
emotional instability. 

These broad categories of syndromes in children, if 
used in a nontigid manner, can be helpful in diagnostic 
classification of behavior deviations in children. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“From the Autobiography of a Bandit: Toward the 
Psychogenesis of So-called Psychopathic Behavior,” by 
Benjamin Karpman, M.D. (January-February 1946), 
The author, senior medical officer and psychotherapist 
at St. Elizabeths Hospital, presents in this article a dis 
cussion of the influences of mental condition or neurosis 
in a situation where an individual had been diagnosed as 
a constitutional psychopath. 

In detailing a case study of a bandit who was admitted 
to St. Elizabeths Hospital from the Federal Penitentiary 
at Atlanta, Georgia, the author analyzes the family and 
personal background, criminal history, and sex life of the 
patient. In the discussion that follows the writer brings 
out the interrelationship of these factors, as they affect 
the case, and the causes leading to the variety of criminal 
acts committed by the subject. Analysis disclosed that the 
subject’s early development and subsequent criminal 
behavior were the result of hatred growing out of refused 
love, developed by an indifferent, possibly psychotic mother 
and an absent father. 

From a psychogenetic study of this case the author 
found the operation of a number of emotional factors— 
such as extreme maternal rejection with concomitant feelings 
of denial, privation, emotional insecurity, and hostility— 
haunted the patient throughout life, and that his subse 
quent criminal acts were a balancing compensation to such 
behavior. Summarizing his findings, the author concludes 
that unrequited antipathic emotions continued for an ex- 
tensive period of time may condition an individual in 
such a way as to generate criminal trends. He also found 
that, although this individual had been labelled a_psy- 
chopathic personality, ‘‘a more careful analysis of his life 
reveals him to be but a case of neurosis” in which there 
was “‘the intrusion of strong hate reactions which provided 
the stimulus for continuous criminality.” 


THE FAMILY 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Francis H. McLean 1868 - 1945” (March 1946). 
This issue of The Family is devoted exclusively to a mem- 
orial account of the life of Francis H. McLean, who 1s 
described as one of our greatest pioneers in social work 
and as “one of the most effective contributors to modern 
ease work content and philosophy.” ; 

The introduction to this Francis H. McLean_ issue 

ints out, among other things, that during his lifetime 

e was a pioneer pleader for employment of trained per- 
sonnel; was an early leader in the development of schoo 
of social work; fought for the establishment of central 
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uncils of social agencies as far back as 1907; shared 
with Mary Richmond for 18 years the leadership of 
ese-work institutes; and was a vigorous proponent 
of the concept of helping the client develop his own crea- 
tive energies in his own manner. ; ¢ 

In this special issue there are 15 articles, each discuss- 
ing a particular aspect of Mr. McLean’s contribution to 
the field of social work. The combined articles give the 
reader a factual picture of the growth of social work in this 
country. 

“Understanding the Negro Client,” by John Caswell 
Smith, Jr. (May 1946). Although most white case workers 
have read current fiction and sociologic literature on the 
race problem, few of them have had sufficient associations 
with Negroes to understand therapeutically the “feeling 
tone” of the Negro case-work client. The purpose of this 
paper is to emphasize the need for the development of 
specialized case-study information on Negro clients in order 
that the case worker may better understand the Negro’s 
distinctive, individual responses to American culture. 


A culture that places a premium on white skin, soft 
hair, and thin nose and lips, and then penalizes the oppo- 
site in Negro physical characteristics, will inevitably cause 
some Negroes who are the object of discrimination to de- 
velop confused behavior patterns. Some of them may 
sek compensatory satisfaction by choosing to identify 
themselves exclusively with dark-colored people of their 
race, Whereas others may choose to “‘pass for white” or 
to form friendships largely among light-colored Negroes 
purportedly as a means of acquiring economic advantages 
in employment. 

At what specific point through racial blood mixture 
does one cease to be a Negro and become a white person? 
Is it one-fourth, one-eighth, or one-sixteenth Negro; or does 
oe drop of Negro blood cause a person not to be white? 
Such inquiries serve to point out the injustices of race pre- 
judices and ‘‘to show how complicated is the case worker’s 
task in helping the client to think through his problem of 
living logically and realistically in an illogical world.” 

The case worker should understand that the Negro’s 
personality is formed not alone by factors involving race 
problems of a particular community but by all the family 
and community influences with which the client had been 
associated in his past life. For example, was the Negro 
dient a wanted or unwanted child? Did his parents provide 
ahome atmosphere of kindness, or was the home permeated 
with fear, hostility, and insecurity? : 

White case workers who encounter difficulties in under- 
standing Negro clients should seek counsel from other 
tained persons with mature experience in Negro case- 
work relations. Also the inexperienced case worker may 
gain further insight into the feeling tone of the Negro by 
associating with reputable interracial educational groups 
in the community. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. MEYER, PH.D. 


The March 1946 issue of the Journal is devoted entirely 
tohuman behavior in military society. “It is an attempt 
to describe and interpret a central phenomenon of war- 
time: the transformation of the civilian into the fighting 
man, This gigantic demonstration of a mass remakin: 
of human nature constitutes, for the various sciences o 
luman behavior, a research challenge of the first mag- 
litude.” The papers are in the form of a symposium that 
admittedly is exploratory, and the conclusions are tenta- 
live. Most of the authors are young men trained in an- 
thropology, psychology, psychiatry, and sociology, whose 
gtaduate work was interrupted by the war and who have 
hot previously written published papers. There are 21 
wtces in this symposium. 

\ “Group Psychotherapy of Military Offenders,” by 
‘seph Abrahams, M.D., and Lloyd W. McCorkle (March 
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1946). Group psychotherapy, as used in this article, is 
an attempt to apply a technique for mass therapy of de- 
linquent and inadequate soldiers processed at an Army 
rehabilitation center with the objective of restoration to 
duty and, failing this, of selection of offenders for transfer to 
disciplinary barracks. The men at this rehabilitation center 
may be incarcerated from six months to one year. The 
restoration rate is high, approximately 40 per cent, and the 
recidivism rate low, 6 to 10 per cent. It was impossible, 
however, to evaluate the techniques completely because 
most of the restored men were in combat areas where ade- 
quate follow-up was very difficult. 


Mental hygiene concepts are presented in a therapeu- 
tic atmosphere with the help of visual aid. An atmosphere 
of neutral give-and-take is fostered through the mechanism 
of identification, catharsis, and abreaction. The psycho- 
pathic, immature, and mentally deficient are drawn into 
the social experience and maturate along with the group. 
Many case histories are cited as illustrations of the tech- 
niques used and the results obtained. In many instances 
there seems to be a gradual development of emotional 
stability and maturity and an eagerness to return to duty. 
The prison atmosphere was lessened by the therapeutic 
process used. These experiments have shown that group 
therapy can be of real institutional value and may be 
applicable to other than military situations. 


“The Combat Neuroses,”’ by S. Kirson Weinberg 
(March 1946). Three main types of combat neuroses de- 
veloped: anxiety, “‘mixed,”’ and hysteria patterns. Anxiety, 
the most prevalent type, came on slowly and usually 
occurred on the battlefield. When the soldier was unable 
to cope defensively with a series of situations he lost self- 
confidence, felt condemnatory, his capacity for sociabilit 
declined, and his craving for affection became intensified. 
Because the Army stresses efficiency, expressions of anxiety 
are thwarted. This situation requires capable leadership 
in preventing combat collapse. The article is well illustrat- 

by case histories, some of which seem to illustrate that 
neuroticlike reactions may emerge among stable person- 
alities when the experiences are sufficiently critical. The 
study suggests analyzing for comparison the kind of sit- 
uations in civilian life which may cause similar breakdowns. 


REVIEWERS OF PERIODICALS 
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District of Maryland. 


JAMES V. Lowry, M.D., is clinical director at the U.S. 
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for the Northern District of Illinois. 
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CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN is chief U.S. probation officer 
for the Eastern District of New York. 


EDWIN B. ZEIGLER is chief U.S. probation officer for 
the Southern District of Mississippi. 


When you get into a tight place and everything goes 
against you ’til it seems as if you couldn’t hold on a min- 
ute longer, never give up there, for that’s the time and 
place that the tide will turn. 


—Harriet Beecher Stowe 
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YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


English Juvenile Court Laws 


A Guide to Juvenile Court Law. By Gilbert H. 
F. Mumford. London: Jordan and Sons, Ltd., 1944. 
Pp. 120. $1.25 


This little volume, hardly larger than a vest-pocket 
edition and said to be the first of its kind, must have been 
gratefully received by the court justices of England. Al- 
though in the introduction it is apmemees that the most 
desirable qualification for a juvenile court judge is “real 
love and affection for children and young people,” never- 
theless there are countless juvenile court laws in England, 
and by referring to this book the authorities know how 
to proceed even in the most minor matter. ; 

ws pertaining to such questions as jurisdiction, age 
groups of offenders, the conduct of court hearings, adoption 
proceedings, and school attendance are worked out in com- 
plete detail. All this is concisely assembled in the publi- 
cation under the various headings, with an excellent index 
making the information immediately available for judges, 
probation officers, law-enforcement officers, and others 
concerned with juvenile 

In reading this book one cannot help making compar- 
isons with juvenile court procedures in the United States 
and realizing that England has made great progress in 
developing a standardized, uniform, juvenile court system. 
Provision is made for the disposition of any type of case 
and for the necessary placement facilities for temporary 
detention (remand home), foster-home placement (fit per- 
son), and the placement of young offenders in BS yee 
schools,” “hostels,” “‘borstals,” and The book 
does not indicate how effectively these facilities are utilized. 

In England every effort is apparently being made to 
eliminate criminal court terminology and procedures from 
the juvenile courts. Some of their progressive trends are 
offset by the use of fines, short terms of imprisonment, 
and birching. For example: “‘A child dealt with summarily 
for an indictable offense, after a finding of guilty, may be 
fined up to forty shillings, and if a male, to not more 
than six strokes of the birch rod.” However, birching 
has almost disappeared as a method of treatment and the 
— is advised to make up his own mind on the subject 

y a report on corporal punishment. 

A study of this volume would be egy: and prof- 
itable to anyone working with juveniles in this country 
in that it offers suggestions for revising and unifying our 
State laws and helps in the evaluation of our city and county 
children’s courts. 


Greenville, S. C. Witiiam C. Nau 


Case Work and Industrial Counseling 


Counseling Methods For Personnel Workers. By 
Annette Garrett. New York: Family Welfare 
Association of America, 1945. Pp. 187. $2.00 


This book, written by a seasoned social case worker 
and based on extensive experience in counseling employees 
in industry, has much to offer workers in correctional in- 
stitutions and in the probation field. Inmates of a correction- 
al institution and workers in a modern industrial plant have 
more problems in common than might appear on the sur- 
face. Both groups are confined, both must act in a socially 
acceptable manner in order that their respective organ- 
izations may function smoothly and effectively. Hostilities 
anxiety problems stemming from situations outside an 
inside the institution or plant, and adjustments to reg- 
ulations, procedures, and group relationships are far from 
dissimilar. Reading Miss Garrett’s study one gains the im- 
pression that, after all, human beings and human behavior 
are very much alike, whether encountered in industry, 


in the social agency, or in the correctional institution, 

Dr. Garrett Heyns, president of the American Prison 
Association, in discussing the necessity for revaluation 
of pr peson techniques, and supervision policies in the 
field of parole, recently stated that case work was as yet 
“notable for its absence.” Miss Garrett’s case-work bigs 
can be helpful in filling this need. How pertinent the mater. 
ial in her book is to the correctional worker can be seen by 
a partial listing of its contents. 

Jnder “Counseling and Human Behavior,” the first of 
four parts which take up the study, a sound discussion js 
resented of essential counselor attitudes, relationships 

tween counselor and counselee, and the objective and 

subjective factors and behavior patterns encountered jn 
the work. “Basic Counselin: ethods” and “Specific 
Counseling Problems” give detailed treatment to under. 
standing and handling the counseling problem, induction 
and exit interviews, in- and out-plant adjustment, refer 
rals, and working with foremen. Part four deals with “Re. 
lationships Between Counseling and Case Work.” 

The lessons of Counseling Met For Personnel Work, 
as they may find application by prison officers and correc. 
tional workers, are in key with the progressive attitudes 
now being developed under the general heading of criminal 
hygiene. We recognize that the prison experience may 
be a oe factor in a prisoner’s integration into 
eventual useful living. Unfortunately, however, the day 
may still be far off when we implement this scientific attitude 
with adequate psychiatric and rehabilitation techniques, 
In the meantime Miss Garrett offers elementary but sound 
applied psychology — and on a practical level. Her state. 
ment, in discussing the reality of subjective factors, that 
“the way one feels about being reprimanded is just as much 
a fact as the reprimand itself,” illustrates these qualities, 
If, by reading her pages, a worker in the field can leam 
better how to listen or to understand more fully the mean- 
ing of hostility, then the reading of Miss Garrett’s ex- 
cellent handbook will have been worthwhile. 


New York City Percy SHOSTAC 


Interesting Analysis 


The Psychiatric Novels of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
By Clarence P. Oberndorf, M.D. New York: Colun- 
bia University Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 268. $3.00 


Dr. Oberndorf has used an ingenious method of ex 
plaining many unconscious mechanisms: through his inter- 
retation of three of the novels of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
t is evident from these novels that Dr. Holmes was keenly 
aware, long before Freud formulated his theories, of many 
of the unconscious factors that motivate human behavior 
and produce emotional conflict. Dr. Oberndorf’s com- 
ments on the three novels present an interesting meth 
of discussing these mechanisms; a method that will make 
it easier for many to comprehend, who might not otherwix 
be able to do so through reading the more technical essays 
on these subjects. 

Dr. Oberndorf feels—and has some material to bear out 
this feeling—that Dr. Holmes is describing in these novels 
emotional experiences and conflicts in his own life, as 3 
so often the case with novels that deal with serious emotional 
conflicts. 

In the main, the three stories, “Elsie Venner,” “The 
Guardian Angel,” and “A Mortal Antipathy,” are vey 
interesting reading, with original plots. In some ge 
the novels become melodramatic; but in general this 8 
not true and one is carried along by the stories themselves. 
It is a little disturbing to follow the asterisks and have 10 
read a scientific discussion of dramatic and romantic mate 
rial, as a result of which the thread of the story is temp 
rarily lost. Perhaps it would be well first to read the novel 
and then go back and read them again, relating Dr. Ober 
dorf’s explanatory comments to the material. 
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The book begins with an introduction which discusses 
Dr. Holmes’ fine sensitivity to emotional conflict and the 
factors that produce it. There is a brief discussion of his 
fe and work, in which the author compares Holmes with 
Freud and shows that the former was aware of the impor- 
tance of early childhood experiences in the development 
of character and conflict; of the dynamic qualities of re- 
pressed thoughts and wishes; of the significance of the 
capacity to really love in relation to the development of 
neurotic illness; and of the significance of dreams. 

It is quite obvious from Dr. Oberndorf’s remarks that 
Dr. Holmes was an unusual practicing physician, with 
a research mind, who was interested not only in research 
in organic processes but also in the understanding and 
treatment of the functionally ill and the neurotically con- 


St. Paul, Minn. Hyman S. LippMAN, M.D. 


New Concepts in Psychology 


New Directions in Psychology. By Samuel Lowy, 
M.D. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1945. Pp. 
tiv, 194. $3.00 


This is another one of those ill-fated books that, were 
we living in a sane and rational society, would be an imme- 
diate best-seller. Now it is doomed to fall into the immense 
ocean of literature without creating even a ripple; such 
phenomena being unfortunately reserved for best-selling 
trash. For Dr. Lowy has written a book that should but 
won't be read widely. It is a fine book, a thoughtful book, 
a1 important book. 

Beginning with the proposal that modern dynamic psy- 
thology has something to contribute toward “individual 
happiness and social progress,” he commendably supports 
this thesis and, for this reviewer’s money, indicates how 
it can be done. In other words, he breathes life into psy- 
chological science and demonstrates that it is neither the 
mental gymnastics of foul-minded old men or the dreamy 
speculations of cloistered academicians, but a vital reser- 
voir from which all of us can profitably take nourishment. 
_ Attempts to erect a real social psychology from the 
disparate building stones of psychological science and with 
the cement of reason have often been made. Generally, 
however, they emerge obtusely from the pens of their origin- 
ators. Here is a rare instaree where simplicity of presen- 
tation—indicating decision i clarity of thought—comes 
of successfully. 

- Lowy has brought to bear on our social processes 
the searching light of an analytically trained mind. He 

that our ponens and leaders have made little or 
Poor use of what we psychologists have learned in our 
aily contacts with people in the clinic, the hospital, the 
prison, and the laboratory. His prescription results from 
ttis indisputable fact; and until his prescription is followed 
there will be wars and intolerance, hatred and prejudice, 
time and personal desperation. Progressive correctional 
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workers, in particular, will agree with and approve both 
the doctor’s diagnosis and ee. 

For this reviewer, reading Dr. Lowy’s volume was a 
disquieting experience, chiefly because it evoked all the 
other magnificent but quickly forgotten attempts to brin 
some sanity to bear upon current life. It reminded him o 
Erich Fromm’s Escape from Freedom, Karl 
Man Against Himself, Karen Horney’s The Neurotic Per- 
sonality of Our Time, Freud’s Civilization and its Discontents, 
and other noble efforts to awaken us from a social lethargy 
that continues despite the mournful tolling of an atomic 
bell that becomes louder and more threatening each day. 
It also brought to mind the Shavian plaint: “How long, 
O Lord, how long?” 

Some readers will disagree with this reviewer. They 
will solve their own conflicts—which are guaranteed to 
be stirred once more if they read this book—by callin 
Dr. Lowy nasty names, such as “radical” or “communist, 
or perhaps worse. Yet the book will make them think. 
For such people thought may be painful but, like certain 
medicines, shock treatment, and surgery, it may also do 
them some good. 


Catonsville, Md. RoBERT M. LINDNER 


Three Valuable Publications 


Short-Term Therapy in an Authoritative Set- 
ting. By Bertram M. Beck. Pp. 112. $1.25. 

Some Dynamics of Social Agency Administra- 
tion. By Helen W. Hanchette and others. Pp. 76. 
$.75. 

Evaluating the Field Work of Students. By 
Rosemary Reynolds. Pp. 58. $.60: New York: 
Family Service Asociation of America, 1946. 


These recent publications of the Family Service 
Association of America will prove of interest and value 
to anyone engaged in social work. 

The manuscript by Mr. Beck constitutes an outstand- 
ing contribution to the literature of short-term therapy. 
The material upon which the study is based was derived 
from the experience and case records of the U. S. Army 
Mental Hygiene Unit, Drew Field, Florida, which oper- 
ated as an out-patient psychiatric clinic from 1942 to 
1945, and is presented from the viewpoint of an expert 
social worker who was attached to the Drew Field unit. 

This work will be of particular interest to probation 


and parole officers, as well as psychiatric social workers, . 


because of the interesting similarity between the case- 
work process as it developed under the Army authoritative 
system and the authoritative setting of the courts and 
correctional institutions. The report also contains an 
excellent restatement of the relationships between the 
psychiatric social worker and the psychiatrist in terms 
of the case worker’s personality as well as professional 
skills. Many agencies will profit from the discussion of 
the specialized intake program designed to expedite 
screening of cases unsusceptible to treatment. 

The treatment tig was of necessity organized 
within the rigid military philosophy which dictates that 
personnel be handled in accordance with the best interest 
of the Army rather than the best interest of the indi- 
vidual; but, as the author points out, it is fitting that an 
Army “established by a democratic country should give 
recognition to the fact that even within an authoritative 
organization there comes a point at which regimenta- 
tion is no longer an expedient but a handicap.” Loss of 
function through mental or emotional maladjustment 
thus came to be recognized as a similar problem to loss 
of function through physical handicap. Just as the Medi- 
cal Corps is primarily charged with restoring a cas- 
ualty to full-duty status as rapidly as possible, so was 
the mental hygiene clinic charged. In this respect the 
treatment of the individual as an individual became 
coincident with the best interest of the Army. 
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The case worker assigned to this unit found himself 
faced with the dual problem of operating as an agent, 
on the one hand, of an almost totalitarian setup constant- 
ly exerting pressure to restore the patient to duty where 
he could again be handled en masse, and on the other hand 
as the one person in the military situation who would 
strive to treat the patient as an individual and, within 
the limited resources at his command, effect a satisfactory 
adjustment in the shortest possible time. In the area of 
diagnosis the case worker was faced with the heavy 
consequences, in some instances eventual life or death, 
that might result from the information he compiled and 
helped interpret. In meager en- 
vironmental resources had to used with maximum 
effectiveness. 

The treatment techniques used were generally one 
or all of three broad categories: supportive, that is di- 
rected to improving the patient’s self-confidence or 
strengthening his ego; interpretative, directed toward 
giving the man some insight into his unconscious needs 
where such insight seemed acceptable; and functional, 
a technique which attempts to increase the man’s capacity 
to function merely by clarifying his problem and mobi- 
lizing his positive drives to work out his own decision. 
Such latter treatment can be successful only when the 
patient has a substantially intact personality upon which 
certain military pressures have produced symptoms of 
maladjustment which the patient himself can cope with 
once the realities of the military situation become clari- 
fied for him. 

Despite the rigidity of military life, the soldier case 
workers found that the time-honored: method of environ- 
mental manipulation often proved effective and was pos- 
sible to the extent that the maladjusted individual might 
be reclassified for a different job assignment, or in rare 
instances redesignated for limited duty within the conti- 
nental limits. 

Perhaps the most significant lesson to be learned from 
this study is that case workers can adapt their skills 
to restore maladjusted individuals’ functions in an au- 
thoritative setting within a very short time. The study 
clearly demonstrates that the social case worker can 
function in an authoritative setting when he accepts the 
authority and projects his understanding of its meaning 
upon those he treats. The study also shows the need for 
sharpening the intake process particularly for new 
clients who find the experience threatening. The enrich- 
ment of a social history by psychiatric interpretation 
is dramatically and expertly presented throughout and 
should — stimulating to those agencies which cannot 
avail themselves of intensive psychiatric service but 
which have access to such consultants. This study would 
seem to indicate that probation and parole staffs might 
benefit greatly from a broader use of psychiatric consulta- 
tion in the interpretation of social case histories; as- 
suming, of course, that such psychiatric consultants be- 
come available. i 

Some Dynamics of Social Agency Administration may 
well be considered a handbook for private social agency 
executives. However, its purpose is broader than that 
and much of the material will prove helpful to staff 
members of an agency. It will further an understanding 
of private agency functions operating under the standard 
lay policy-making board which in turn employs a profes- 
sional social worker as executive to administer the 
program. 

The study consists of a series of papers contributed 
by experts in the field of private agency administration, 
which focus attention upon the modern concept of private 
social agency administration as a partnership between 
board members, executive officer, and staff. Excellent 
chapters are presented evaluating the relationships be- 
tween the executive and the board, the executive and the 
community, and the executive and the staff. A practical 
discussion of the business aspects of the executive’s job 
will prove especially useful to any agency executive. 
The case material upon which much of the study is 
based came from the files of social agency executives 
who compiled data reflecting the actual process of social 
agency administration, thus presenting in a concrete 
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factual manner the practical everyday problems 9 
administration. 

Two chapters, “The Executive and the Staff” an; 
“Psychological Factors in Executive-Staff Relationships” 
are of special interest to all agency directors and chief 
probation officers interested in improving staff perforp. 
ance and morale. The importance of attitudes; the valye 
of a staffs’ understanding of agency function; the wig 
use of staff in determining agency policy and program: 
and the need for understanding some of the changing 
concepts in current employer-employee relationships are 
lucidly presented in these latter chapters. The section 
dealing with executive responsibilities should prove 
valuable to all social workers engaged in any supervis. 
ory capacity. 

The brief monograph by Rosemary Reynolds wil 
prove of primary interest to field work supervisors ep. 
gaged in professional social work training, but will also 

of great value to any social agency or probation office 
which desires a yardstick for measuring the progress of 
new workers who may not have had an opportunity to 
attend a professional school of social work. 

The material is based upon the systematically analyzed 
material collected by a group of supervisors in the East 
Bronx District of the Community Service Society, who 
supervise students from the New York School of Social 
Work. The study is organized to present a guide to prog. 
ress of students through three quarters of professional 
study. A successful effort is made to distinguish be- 
tween the progress expected from a student without 
experience in social work and one who has previously 
worked in a social agency. An excellent section is also 
devoted to a practical discussion of the problems of eval- 
uating a student’s work. All social workers who are called 
upon to evaluate the work of subordinates will find this 
latter section of much significance. 

The criteria for measuring the growth of the student’s 
grasp of social work is summarized under four categories: 
ability to form “meaningful relationships” with people— 
clients, supervisors, or persons in the community; grasp 
of causative factors underlying the client’s problem and 
understanding ways of helping him_solve his problem; 
self-awareness and self-discipline—becoming aware of 
oneself, one’s feelings, attitudes, prejudices, etc., and 
learning to control such feelings; fitting into the agency 
setting, understanding the agency functions, getting 
along with the staff, and accepting the agency routines 
and _ policies. 

This study is one of few such attempts known to this 
reviewer and is an excellent contribution to the data on 
field supervision of students. 


Indiana University 


BEN MEEKER 


History of Criminal Science 


The Modern Approach to Criminal Law. Edited 
by L. Radzinowicez and J. W. C. Turner. London: 
Maemillan Co., Ltd., 1945. Pp. ix, 511. $4.50 


_ ‘The fourth in a series entitled English Studies in Crim- 
inal Science, this volume should hold enormous interest for 
those of us on this side of the Atlantic who, being engaged 
in a day-to-day effort to reform criminal justice admin- 
istration, desire to orient ourselves in the history of what 
we are trying to reform. 

Many aspects of this installment will intrigue the reader. 
It contains essays written by some of the leaders in crim 
inological and penological thought of the last half century 
in England. The reader’s orientation in this field will be 
enriched by an historical perspective not always available 
in contemporary contributions to our literature. . 

It embraces dissertations on punishment, recidivism, 
the after-conduct of discharged offenders, and the ‘mental 
element” in criminal behavior, and a description of different- 
ations in motivations drawn between attempts to commit 
crimes and those that are fully consummated. 

In general, the volume may be divided into four parts. 
The first deals with the events in history which led to the 
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eolvement of a theory of criminal science. The second 
treats the trends in English criminal policy. The third has 
todo with factors which spell out excusability, or otherwise 
mollify the harsh prohibitions in the criminal law; and, 
fnally, the fourth deals with the international aspects 
of criminal science. 

It is difficult—it might even be improper—to assay 
gitically the value of this volume in terms of its contribution 
to the newer concepts of responsibility for crime. As the 
qllection of essays covers considerable territory in space 
md time, it is but natural that only one chapter should 
he devoted to a discussion—limited, to be sure—of the role 
of the psychological disciplines in criminal science, a facet 
criminology which has been exposed to considerable 
misapprehension. 

Of course at common law the moral standard by which 
men were judged and punished for crime conformed to the 
ores of the community; and, in earlier times, the judgin 
md punitive processes were colored by the public’s belie 
in the inviolability of the shibboleths which describe the 
theory of free will. Not until relatively modern times was 
such a narrow moral standard avowedly abandoned. While 
qur experience has not yet been vast enough, nor the 
results sufficiently conclusive, it is curious that such a 
yital facet as psychology—one holding the promise of 
far-reaching modifications in techniques of prevention and 
tratment—should have been so lightly, albeit politely, 
trated. Mental disorder, as it applies to relieving one 
in certain situations of criminal responsibility, is dismissed 
with a brief acknowledgment of the doctrine in a chapter 
called “A Comparison of Criminal Law in England.” 

Another chapter, devoted to ‘“‘child-killing,’ traces 
fascinatingly the historical antecedents of infanticide. 
Inearly English common law infanticide was rarely treated 
as murder, chiefly because an infant was not considered a 
“yerson”; and the blanket exoneration was conditioned 
by the further fact that the state of mind of the perpe- 
trator of infanticide was such as to lack the elements of 
cold deliberation and malice frequently found in homicide. 

There are other chapters of interest to criminological 
researchers, namely, those having to do with the after- 
conduct of discharged offenders, the persistent offender, 
and the critical analysis of criminal statistics. 

On balance, there is much here to commend itself 
to students of sociology and penology. 


New York City EDWIN J. LUKAS 


Evaluation of Hypnoanalysis 
Hypnoanalysis. By LEWIS R. WOLBERG, M.D, 


will, 342. $4.00. 


The war has been responsible for an enormous spread 
of interest in psychiatry among the laity and has con- 
comitantly directed the energies of psychiatrists themselves 
into the search for short and, at the same time, effective 
methods of treatment. Outstanding among the techniques 
resorted to is the ancient but not always honorable method 
of hypnosis. Medical hypnosis by means of the intravenous 
iyection of such drugs as amytal and pentathal was quite 
mdely used in the armed services. Psychological methods 
inducing the hypnoid state, which first had their heyday 
in the 18t _century and were revived by Charcot, Janet, 
and Bernheim during the latter part of the 19th century, 
are once more receiving attention. 

The present interest in the matter presents the curious 
spectacle of the return of psychoanalysis—or, at least of 
ertain psychoanalysts—to the very technique with which 
Freud began his work 50 years ago and which, not long 
iterwards, he gave upin disillusionment. in some quarters 
this revived interest represents impatience with pains- 
taking methods of treatment and the resurgence of old 
magic-seeking attitudes in the therapist. Other workers 
oe vaking serious and rational attempts to re-evaluate 
the phenomena and therapeutic possibilities of hypnosis 
wn the basis of our modern understandings of the dynamics 
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of the papehe, Dr. Wolberg and his book may be counted 
among the latter. 

The author presents the protocol of the hypnoanalysis 
of a schizophrenic patient in the first part of the book and 
then proceeds to the discussion of his theory and practice. 
The term hypnoanalysis in essence means the application 
of the theories and methods of psychoanalysis under the 
modifications imposed by the hypnoid state and its par- 
ticular psychological characteristics. One discovers that this 
precipitated the psychiatrist into some of the most difficult 
and as yet unsolved problems of ego psychology. 

The fact of the matter is that present day efforts to 
rationalize the therapeutic use of hypnosis have demonstrat- 
ed that in the hypnotic state itseli we have a phenomenon 
which may throw further light on the operational charac- 
teristics of the personality. 

It is unfortunate that in this day of press-agentry much 
that should continue under the careful scrutiny of the 
scientist is precociously thrust into the public forum for 
less judicious consideration and experimentation. It will be 
a long time before hypnoanalysis will have made a really 
significant contribution to the practical social and psy- 
chological problems that concern the criminologist. 


Chicago Ill. MAXWELL GITELSON, M. D. 


The Process of Community Organization 


Community Organization for Social Welfare. 
By Wayne McMillen. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945 Pp. 658. $4.75. 


The last year has brought several significant develop- 
ments in community organization for social welfare: Wayne 
MeMillen’s book published in the latter part of 1945 and 
the creation of the American Association: for the Study 
of Community Organization at the meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work in May. Case work, the ear- 
liest method in social work to develop, was followed by 
group work which is just “coming of age.” Community 
organization is the third method to be recognized and its 
serious scientific study is now under way. 

There have been many books published called ‘‘com- 
munity organization” but most of them have been des- 
criptive of organization and structure. Steiner’s Community 
Organization and Colcord’s Your Community have long 
served a useful purpose but they have included little mater- 
ial on process. Some pamphlets and conference papers have 
emphasized method or process as have individual studies 
of certain community projects. Mr. McMillen’s book, 
however, is the first over-all attempt to produce a book 
with the expressed intent of discussing process: community 
organization as a method of doing social work. It is an ex- 
cellent beginning of a development that is expected to move 
rapidly now that the ice has been broken. 

This book does not limit itself to process. Part I, some- 
thing less than half of the book, is called ‘Process’; and 
Part II, “Structure.” In addition to the author’s discussion 


-of process and structure more than a third of the space is 


used to present 46 documents which are added at the close 
of most of the chapters. This is a valuable method of pre- 
sentation and adds to the teaching value of the book. 

Community organization is a process, not a field of 
social work. Its two professional components are‘‘1. 
to stimulate people to use their powers for the co-operative 
improvement of group life; and 2. to assist in the develop- 
ment of the — by supplying the technical services 
required.” Included in the latter are research, publicity 
and public relations, and administration. 

Some agencies specialize in the use of the process of 
community organization but every social worker, including 
probation officers, group workers, family case workers, 
etc., uses the method or works in an agency which uses the 
method. As a matter of fact, “many of the methods used 
in community organization are also widely used in case 
work and group work.” 

Personality and skill in salesmanship are not sufficient 
to qualify a person to do a good job in community organ- 


ization. “Unless the community organizer knows standards, 
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knows how to obtain, evaluate, and interpret facts, he 
can scarely hope to provide sound guidance to the groups 
relying upon hi or help.” Moreover an understanding 
of individual and syrour behavior is equally important. 

Significant is Mr. McMillen’s statement that “the 
very term ‘community organization’ implies repudia- 
tion of the laissez-faire point of view.” In other words, 
community organization implies doing something which 
hasn’t been done, changing the manner of doing some- 
thing, meeting the need that has not been met, or in short 
taking some action. 

Mr. MeMillen’s book is well written and is a highly 
commendable pioneering effort to break a bottleneck of 
long standing. It will serve as a useful text in classes in 
community 0 ization in our Schools of Social Work 
and will be helpful to practitioners in the field in many 
different settings. 

It was too much to hope that the book would give more 
emphasis to process, but we now have a beginning on which 
to build. Future editions of this book and others that will 
likely be published undoubtedly will expand the emphasis 
on method per se. Perhaps in another decade or two it 
may be said that community organization has “‘come of 
age.” 


St. Louis, Mo. BEnJ. E. YOUNGDAHL 


New Approach to Mental Illness 


Psychoanalytic Therapy. By Franz Alexander, 
M.D., and Thomas Morton French, M.D. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1946. Pp. 353. $5.00 


The title of this book might lead one to expect a des- 
cription of the technique of standard psychoanalysis and 
an account of the various modifications thereof. What it 
actually contains is infinitely more useful and interesting. 
The publication is the result of an sera a by the members 
of the staff of the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis 
to use the essential features of the psychoanalytic procedure 
to develop a brief, flexible, and, insofar as possible, a simple 
method of treatment of mental disturbances. 

The book will not only be of great usefulness to those 
enga in or preparing for the treatment of the emotion- 
ally ill, but will be of interest to all who are concerned pro- 
fessionally with the personality problems and problem 
personalities of others. 

Some of the techniques described are not new. One 
might find similar psychotherapeutic orientation in many 
institutions. The eclectic psychiatrist has long made free 
use of the terminology and dynamics of the Freudian 
school in efforts toward brief therapeutic procedures; 
however, this book is a concise, scientific, and readable 
recapitulation of the technique and, as such, is highly 
recommended. 

In the initial pages the authors point out that all of 
us possess, in what might be termed a subclinic degree, 
emotional conflicts, neurotic traits, and antisocial tend- 
encies; and in defining the scope and goal of psychotherapy 
delineate the potential usefulness of psychiatry to a greater 
segment of sage Say 0s is usually thought to be in need 
of it. Following there is presented a brief history of 
psychoanalysis. 

A detailed discussion is then given to the principle of 
flexibility in planning the frequency and t of interviews, 
the degree of activity by the therapist, and the handling of 
the transference situation. Subsequent chapters deal with 
corrective emotional experience, transference, indications 
for treatment, and the planning and dynamics of the treat- 
ment. This exposition requires the first 144 pages only; the 
remainder of the text is devoted largely to presentation and 
discussion of illustrative case histories. 

The case histories used are well chosen and are presented 
in their es perspective so that they illustrate ade- 
a e points under discussion. The editors have fused 

e work of the various contributors into a uniformly under- 
standable and direct style. 
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The length of treatment in the cases described 
from a single interview—in fact there was one case in which 
the eng was not seen at all—to 65 interviews. Rye 
the least brief of these treatments is short compared ;, 
orthodox psychoanalysis. 

The results are encouraging but do not ent statistical 
evaluation since in psychiatry there can be few objectiy, 
standards for comparison of improvement. It is obvioy 
that their method is successful. Perhaps the corrections! 
institution offers an ideal place to measure accurately th 
degee to which the technique can serve the greater goy| 
the authors set for it in their opening chapter. 


Indianapolis, Ind. MERRILL T. Eaton, M.D, 


Planning for Youth in Australia 


Youth Centres. By Kathleen M. Gordon, B.A, 
Canberra: L. F. Johnston, Commonwealth Gov. 
erment Printer, 1944. Pp. 84. 


The keynote to this excellent little handbook is th 
author’s statement that “‘the problem of youth in Ay. 
tralia has not been accepted as a national responsibility” 
as it has in other countries such as the United States an 
England. It is a practical and positive booklet writte 
with simplicity, directness, and common sense. 

Miss Gordon is mainly concerned with the 141% 
year-olds in Australia, stating that about 80 per cent of 
this group, the most neglected in the Commonwealth, 
leave school to take jobs and only 20 per cent remain within 
the influence of organized education and training. A plan 
for raising the school-leaving age from 14 to 15 and par 
time education of employed youth as a means of improving 
the status of this group is suggested. 

In discussing youth planning abroad, particularly in 
England and the United States, Miss Gordon gives much 
credit, to the national planning for youth which has been 
done in those countries and describes in detail the British 
Service of Youth Plan introduced by the Government 
in 1941. One point brought out is that plans for community 
recreation and provision of appropriate facilities by estab- 
lished Government authority in America, both Federal 
and State, have always been on a much more expansive 
scale than in England and especially in Australia. 

Miss Gordon feels that the problem of planning for 
youth in Australia has been chiefly due to the Commor- 
wealth’s lack of any established authority having the 
status, powers, and funds necessary in developing a national 
youth plan. For this reason the responsibility for co-ordi- 
nating and directing youth work in Australia has had to 
be placed upon the National Fitness Organization com- 
posed of a statutory Commonwealth Council and Gover- 
——— State Councils. This agency was launched 
7 the Government in 1939 for the angered of promoting 
physical fitness in all age groups. Due to geographical 
difficulties and Government administrative machinery 
in Australia, Miss Gordon believes that planning for youth 
should be forged within the States instead of being estab- 
lished on a national basis as has happened under the British 
plan. The first step would be the formation of associat 
youth committees of State National Fitness Councils 
set up on a local basis, to work in close co-operation with 
voluntary youth agencies and organized education. One 
important factor is freedom from any form of regimentation. 

An outstanding feature of the pamphlet is the detailed 
information which the author has furnished regarding 
the i of youth centres recommended according to the 
type of community served; the centres varying as to loca 
ity, economic levels, and needs and interests of the comml- 
nity. There is a full discussion of the organization and s¢- 
ministration of each type of centre, facilities which shoul 
be provided, and the interests and activities which should 
be fostered. Miss Gordon lists as “musts” a purpose ald 
planned program, considering not only the physical 
of youth but also his mental and spiritual needs; adequal# 
funds and facilities; and trained and experienced leader 
who understand fully the range of youth activities a 
the work and organization of the centre, 
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The last portion of the booklet is devoted to a dis- 
qssion of certain miscellaneous items which the author 
considers of much importance in their relationship to the 
uth centres as a whole; including the advantages and 
disadvantages of mixed clubs and admittance of junior 
groups, eg PO health service, libraries, and the training 

outh leaders. 

. & the result of an exhaustive study, Miss Gordon has 
made an outstanding contribution in the field of planning 
for youth not only in Australia but also in other countries 
interested in the welfare of its adolescent population. It 
is recommended as an excellent _— for those working 
with adolescent groups and also for correctional workers 
interested in devising plans for working with juvenile 
delinquents. 


Washington, D. C. 


Survey of Public Medicine 


Public Medical Care: Principles and Prob- 
lems. By Franz Goldmann, M.D. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 213. $2.75. 


There is coming to be recognition of the need for 
adequate medical care as a fundamental human right. 
It is no less an indispensable necessity of life than food, 
shelter, clothing, or education. It is an essential com- 
ponent for individual as well as public health. ! 

This book interprets, analyzes, and appraises public 
policy in providing from public funds facilities and serv- 
ies for the care of the sick. It also deals with public 
medical care as a social movement. The problems of 
planning for medical-care facilities, professional serv- 
ices, financing, and administration are discussed. An 
attempt is made to point out the relative merits of 
taxation and insurance and their potential value to the 
development of future broad health programs. 

Efforts have been made in every civilized country 
to organize facilities and services needed to prevent and 
treat illness and to reduce, if not prevent, disability, 
economic insecurity, and dependency. Such development 
has advanced at greatly varying rates of speed. As a 
result of the process of growth, frequently through trial 
and error, there have come into existence a large number 


and variety of programs designed to distribute services 
for the sick. 


MARGARET H. SEAMON 


This book contains a large amount of instructive and 
interesting material. It should be of interest for all 
students and practitioners of the medical and allied 
ge It should also be quite useful for public 
ealth officers, hospital administrators, and others who 
are interested in the field of medical care for the 
population at large. 


Washington, D. C. 


R. C. WiLLiaMs, M.D. 


| Everyday Human Problems 


Emotional Problems of Living. By O. Spurgeon 
English, M. D., and Gerald H. J. Pearson, M.D., 


New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. 
438. $5.00 


After the authors published their previous book, 
vommon Neuroses of Children and Adults, which was written 
Mincipally for the use of physicians and es. 
they now address with their new book the medical student, 
the teacher, the judge, and the priest — in other words 

steadily increasing number of laymen who are becoming 
more and more aware of the psychological needs of our 
time. This increasing interest in psychiatry, psychoanalysis, 
and y due to a fash- 


ahd its various applications may be partiall 
riod fad and as such it may be unsound. In a larger degree, 
/Owever, this interest iis due to the recognition that prev- 
ous approaches to social, pedagogical, and legal problems 
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remain incomplete because they deny psychology its proper 
place in the realm of science. Psychiatry was born, so to 
speak, during the World War I and came to maturity during 
the World War II. During this time psychiatry developed 
from a description of symptoms and syndromes to a human 
understanding of dynamics. It is the human element in 
modern psychoanalytic psychology that accounts for its pub- 
lic appeal; it is the scientific nature of this understanding 
that is so promising for the future. 


In their new book, English and Pearson teach the science 
of human psychology in terms of psychoanalysis. They 
write in a style which is understandable for the progressive, 
open-minded lay reader. They avoid the danger of sacri- 
ficing scientific seriousness in the interest of popularity. 
They describe in detail the development of the human mind 
from the primitive state of early infancy through the laten- 
cy period to adolescence and final maturity. This outline 
of the mental development forms the basis of the book 
and covers approximately the first half of it. The other 
half is devoted to an understanding dynamic description 
of such maladjustments as delinquency, neurosis, and “neu- 
rotic patterns” like alcoholism, impotency, frigidity, and 
perversions. 


The practical value of this excellent book to workers 
in the correctional field is far greater than the reader will 
assume if he limits his reading to the short chapter on “‘treat- 
ment.”’ Another chapter of practical importance — about 
taking histories and about the evaluation of pertinent 
data — would not approximately communicate the import- 
ance and the meaning of this book at its best. The true and, 
in its applied form, very practical value of this book for 
the therapist, the teacher, the judge, or the probation 
officer is of more basic nature. The study of the book will 
show the worker in the field what psychoanalytic psy- 
chiatry has to offer in the understanding of ‘‘emotional 
problems of living” and in “‘avoiding the neurotic pattern” 
of which delinquency is only one specific form. 


Chicago, Ill. MARTIN GROTJAHN, M.D. 


BOOK REVIEWERS 


MERRILL T. EATON, JR., M.D., is in private practice 
in Indianapolis, Ind. 

MAXWELL GITELSON, M.D., is a practicing psychiatrist 
in Chicago, 

MARTIN GROTJAHN, M.D., is on the staff of The In- 
stitute for Psychoanalysis at Chicago, 


ROBERT M. LINDNER, PH.D., is on the staff of Haarlem 
Lodge at Catonsville, Md. 


HyMAN S. LIPPMAN, M.D., is director of the Amherst 
H. Wilder Child Guidance Clinic at St. Paul, Minn. 

EDWIN J. LUKAS is executive director of the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, New York City. 

BEN MEEKER is assistant professor of social work at 
Indiana University. 

WiuuiaM C. Nav is U. S. probation officer for the 
Western District of South Carolina at Greenville. 

PERCY SHOSTAC is a consultant on industrial co-oper- 
ation for The American Social Hygiene Association. 

. C, WittiaMs, M.D., is assistant surgeon general 

and chief, Bureau of Medical Services, Washington, D.C. 

BENJ. E. YOUNGDAHL is dean of The George Warren 


Brown School of Social Work of Washington University 
at St. Louis, Mo. 


The best books for a man are not always those which the 
wise recommend, but often those which meet the peculiar 
wants, the natural thirst of his mind, and therefore awaken 
interest and rivet thought. 


—CHANNING 
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Miami Planning Modern 
Juvenile Detention Home 


Miami, Florida, is to have a modern juvenile detention 
home to serve its juvenile and domestic relations court, 
thanks to a 400 thousand dollar bond issue recently voted 
in Dade 

In writing to the editors of FEDERAL PROBATION, Judge 
W.H. Beckham of the court declared: , 

“It is expected that this project will combine our exist- 
ing facilities into one new establishment located within the 
city of Miami to provide a more convenient and accessible 
home. It will replace our very modern present home built 
on the cottage plan which has become inconvenient because 
of its location eight miles in the country and also because 
of our growth in population.” 


Missouri Reorganizes 
Correctional System 


Recent legislation passed in Missouri providing for a new 
Department of Corrections to administer the adult correc- 
tional institutions in the State went into effect July 1,1946. 

Until the new State constitution was ratified by the vot- 
ers in 1945, the three children’s training schools for delin- 
— youngsters were a part of the State’s penal system. 

hey are now classified as educational institutions, and will 
be administered by a director acting under a 6-member 
Board of Training Schools. 

Also a part of the new correctional system is a reorgan- 
ized bi-partisan Board of Parole composed of three full-time 
members, appointed for 6-year terms by the Governor. 


NPA Looks Back 
on 40 Years 


The first postwar conference of the National Probation 
Association, held in conjunction with the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, at Buffalo, New York, was highly suc- 
cessful. A well-balanced program was provided for the 250- 
odd registrants. 

Speaking at a luncheon meeting, Mr. Charles L. Chute, 
executive director of the association, looked back on nearly 
40 years of —— since its formal organization in 1909 in 
Buffalo, N.Y. Today the association has grown to 31,000 
members, with an office staff of 35 persons. 

In speaking of the future, Mr. Chute said: 

“The opportunities to serve communities and entire 
States in developing good systems of probation, parole, and 
socialized courts are unlimited. There is enough know-how 
to do this. There is the will and certainly there are the means. 
The Association has a tremendous opportunity to aid, but 
we cannot advance far alone. We must work with and help 
in the establishment of State agencies in this field, and we 
must not fail to co-operate with other broader agencies of 
new reform and education. We must all go forward to- 
gether.” 


Prison Visits Required 
For Uruguayan Judges 


_ Democratic Uruguay, we readin The Outlook, weekly 
inmate publication of Washington State Prison, requires 
its judges to know about the activities of its prisons. Once 
each year three Supreme Court judges visit all prisons. Each 
prisoner is permitted to tell his story to one of the judges who 
is empowered to review his case and, if he sees fit, release the 
prisoner without further appeal. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


By JOHN F. LANDIS 
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American Bar Association 
Broadening Legal Aid Work 


Under the authority and with the $10,000 appropriated 
by a vote of the House of Delegates on December 19 and 
made available by the Board of Governors and Budget Com. 
mittee for the present year, a start with new momentum has 
been made by the organized Bar, to demonstrate the prac. 
tical usefulness of Legal Aid Work and its worth to the com- 
munities and the profession of law, in several cities selected 
for this notable forward step in 1946. 

Chosen as the communities in which this year’s ventures 
are being inaugurated are: 


In New York: Syracuse, Utica, and Binghamton. 

In Massachusetts: Fall River and Worcester. 

In New Jersey: Atlantic City, Camden, and Paterson, 
In Delaware: Wilmington. 


The basic plan of action is that the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Legal Aid, with the services of its full-time Ex. 
ecutive Director, Arthur E. Schoepfer, will enlist the active 
help of the State and local bar associations as well as of the 
Community Chest, in each locality selected as needing legal 
aid work on a present-day practical basis. During 1946, the 
organizational and promotional work will be confined to 
such areas as can be dealt with by the members of the Con- 
mittee and its one full-time worker in the field. 

In the two months which have elapsed since the funds 
were made available and the new set-up was put in operation, 
the reports are that the work is already moving in Wilming- 
ton, Syracuse, and Atlantic City, and that the prospects for 
pmene headway are good in all the communities selected 

or the immediate project. It is hardly expected that the re- 
maining eight months of 1946 are a sufficient period for a- 
chieving substantial results in anything like all the communi- 
ties selected; but the preliminary indications, in those which 
have got under way first, are deemed favorable. 


—From American Bar Association Journal 


Social Work Executives 
Emphasize Prevention 


The 20th annual session of the Blue Ridge Institute for 
Southern Social Work Executives was held at Blue Ridge, 
North Carolina, in July. 

“Putting social breakdown facts to work’’ was the theme 
of the meeting, annually sponsored by Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., and led by Bent Taylor, director of the 
group, and Bradley Buell, executive editor of Survey As- 
sociates, Inc., and consultant to the Southern social work 


oup. 

5 i special reports were made of studies of community 
organization developed in selected areas over the past sever- 
al years. 

An analysis of recidivism as revealed in a 5-year span of 
social breakdown statistics highlighted a report from Greens 
boro, N.C. From Birmingham, Alabama, came a report on 
extensive use of social breakdown rates and other factual 
material in influencing program changes and decisions. 
Representatives from Memphis, Tennessee, reported on 
their experiences with referral services and case conferences 
as means of securing early diagnosis, intelligent screening 
and referral, and effective treatment. Social breakdown 
statistics from Charlotte, N.C., as the urban clinic case, 
and Orange County, N.C., as the rural example, were pre 
sented to the meeting. 

Following the traditional institute plan there were small 
discussion committees on services related to economic need; 
diagnostic and treatment services; the courts, police, and 
protection; recreation services; health facilities; and inter 
pretation. 
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New Jersey Planning Broad 
Treatment of Alcoholics 


The New Jersey State Commission for the Rehabili- 
tation of Alcoholics and the Promotion of Temperance has 
heen conducting with the co-operation of Rutgers Un- 
iversity’s sociology department a series of exploratory 
studies in the field of alcoholism. 

One survey, under the direction of Dr. John W. Riley, 
professor of sociology, is based on interviews with a sample 
of New Jersey physicians to determine their experiences 
with chronic alcoholics. On the basis of these interviews 
itwas estimated that there are approximately 29,000 chronic 
alcoholics in the State. They also showed surprisingly that 
alcoholics are getting to doctors for treatment, although 
the latter is mostly preliminary work. 

The physicians see a solution to the problem of alcohol- 
ism in terms of expanded psychiatric service and adequately 
staffed institutions, offered at a cost which the ordinary 
patient can afford. The physicians also went on record 
as favoring information and referral centers, clinics for 
ambulatory treatment, and special hospitals for the chronic 
cases — With this plan backed by a public education pro- 


The second survey, relating to hospitals and nursing 
homes in the State, shows that fewer than 800 chronic 
alcoholics are currently receiving institutional care and 
that hospital facilities for the alcoholic patient are inade- 


te. 

The Commission plans in the near future to make sug- 
gestions for improving State treatment facilities for the 
alcoholic. 


French Abandon 
Devil’s Island 


France has recently discontinued the use of Devil’s Is- 
land and adjoining islands in French New Guiana as prison 
colonies. The name “Islands of Salvation”’ was not given in 
irony. According to a recent editorial in the Baltimore Sun, 
French penal authorities who set up the colony in 1854 
honestly believed that prisoners might prove good coloni- 
zation material and have an opportunity in French Guiana 
to reinstate themselves. 

Devil’s Island, in line with a plan announced by the 
French two years ago, has now been completely dismantled 
as a prison, and its 35 acres have been turned into coconut 
groves and grazing lands for herds. The few prisoners re~ 
maining on the other islands—Saint Joseph and Royal—are 
being freed or returned to France for incarceration as fast 
as conditions permit. 


eotland Yard Sends 
Fingerprints by Radio 


Scotland Yard has perfected a system for sending finger- 
prints by radio all over the world. Prints sent to Melbourne, 
Australia, recently were received in seven minutes and iden- 
tified within 24 hours. 


Radical Prison Change 
Planned in Ecuador 


_The authorities of Ecuador plan a radical departure in 
prison systems. The new prison to be constructed near Quito 
isto be conducted as a college, with all buildings resembling 
college buildings, and with an absolute minimum security 
program. Accredited citizen teachers will conduct all classes, 
and mining and agriculture will be stressed. Before the 

cuadorean president is a plan for the immediate release of a 
gtaduate student at the time of his graduation regardless of 
the length of his sentence. The plan awaits his approval and 
itis reported that he has intimated that the plan makes 
sense and undoubtedly will be adopted. 
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Mississippi Passes 
Youth Court Act 


Among new improvements passed by the 1946 legis- 
lature in Mississippi was the “Youth Court Act.” 

This legislation provides for the appointment of youth 
counselors under the merit system of the State Department 
of Public Welfare. The Department of Public Welfare 
will be charged with the preparation of presentence in- 
vestigations, and the approval of any home, institution, or 
agency in which a child is placed for treatment. 


Victor H. Evjen Returns; 
Sharp Accepts Missouri Post 


Victor H. Evjen, on military leave since April 15, 1943 
as assistant chief of probation and managing editor of FED- 
ERAL PROBATION, resumed his duties on September 19 in 
the Administrative Office of the United States Courts. Louis 
J. Sharp, who had been in this position since July 1, 1944, 
took over on September 16, the directorship of the three train- 
ing schools for juvenile delinquents in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Evjen entered the Army as an enlisted man and later 
was commissioned an officer and stationed in Washington, D. 
C., where he was assistant to the chief of the Army’s military 

rison program. In addition to his administrative duties Mr. 

vjen established and supervised statistical procedures in 
connection with the Army’s military prisoners and edited a 
650-page monograph on the Army’s prison program during 
World War II. He had a prominent part in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Army’s parole program for general prisoners and 
was alternate member and recorder of the War Department’s 
parole board. 


Mr. Sharp is the first appointee to the newly created post 
of director of State training schools established by legislation 
enacted by the Missouri assembly in 1945. The training 
schools had been operated under the State Penal Commission. 


Ben Meeker at Indiana U.; 
Formerly USPO at Chicago 


Ben Meeker, former Federal probation officer in Chicago, 
began his duties in September as assistant professor, Divi- 
sion of Social Service, at Indiana University. 

After several years’ experience in social work Mr. Meek- 
er received his M.A. degree from the Chicago University 
School of Social Administration and entered the Federal 
Probation System in November 1939. In October 1941 he 
resigned to join the staff of the University of Chicago as in- 
structor in field work; and more recently served several years 
in the Corrective Services Division of the U. S. Navy, from 
which he was honorably discharged in the summer of 1946. 

In June, Professor Meeker served as conference leader at 
a training conference for Federal probation officers of the 
Southeastern States at Blue Ridge, N. C. 


CAA Certifies Aircraft 
School at Chillicothe 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration, on March 6, 
1946, certified the Airplane Mechanics School of the Federal 
Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, according to a recent 
announcement from Warden Allen L. Shank. 


Now in its sixth year, the school has developed into 
a technical training unit which gave valuable help to the 
Army Air Forces during the war by furnishing many trained 
mechanics. 

According to the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
this is the only aircraft school within a correctional institu- 
tion to be certified and is one of only 34 aircraft schools 
approved throughout the country. 
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New Publication in 
Social Work Field 


The newest publication in the social work field is the 
Social Service Digest which made its appearance in May. 

Published in San Diego, California, and edited by Jos- 
eph Andriola, this monthly magazine offers its readers 
condensed versions of worthwhile articles gleaned from 
some 40 professional publications. 

In the first issue was a digest of “Control of Postwar 
Delinquency” by Morris G. Caldwell (FEDERAL PROBATION 
IX: 4, p. 9). In the June number there appeared a condens- 
ation of “The Child in the Detention Home Program” 
by Frank J. Cohen (FEDERAL PROBATION X: 1, p. 36). 

Joseph Andriola, the editor, is a graduate of the Un- 
iversity of Michigan School of Social Work and has had 
experience in case work, group work, community organ- 
ization, and social research. 

This publication will be helpful in giving busy social 
workers a quick review of recent literature. Subscriptions 
may be sent to Social Service Digest, 373 Spreckels Build- 
ing, San Diego 1, California. The price is $3.00 per year. 


Enviable Military Record 
Made by New York Parolees 


A total of 3,565 New York State parolees served in the 
armed forces between the beginning of selective service 
and February 1, 1946, according to a study completed in 
June by the New York State Division of Parole and released 
by Executive Director David Dressler. 

By February 1, 1946, 1,113 of these men had been dis- 
charged, of whom 56 per cent had been in the armed forces 
longer than 2 years. 

he study also revealed that 92 per cent of those dis- 
charged received honorable discharges; 7 per cent other 
than honorable; and 1 cent, dishonorable. 

Although 814 of those men released returned to parole 
supervision, Chairman Frederick A. Moran of the Parole 
Board revealed that, in view of the record made by these 

arolees, certain of them would be granted discharges 
rom parole under a new law enacted by the 1946 session 
of the New York Legislature. 


Kentucky Looks Forward 
In Child Welfare Program 


An enlightening report has recently come from the Ken- 
tucky Youth Guidance Commission which has been study- 
ing the juvenile delinquency problem in that State. 

Compiled by the executive secretary, W. E. Watson of 
the mental hygiene division of the State Department of 
Welfare, the study concludes that the trend toward an in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency in Kentucky has been inex- 
cusably publicized and exaggerated. 

The report also lists a number of State needs to improve 
facilities for the diagnosis and treatment of the juvenile de- 
linquent. Among them are these: 

horough study of juvenile-court procedure in the State. 

A juvenile detention home, or supervised detention fos- 
ter care, in every county. 

A child-welfare unit in every county under the super- 
vision of the child welfare division of the State Department 
of Welfare. 

Recodification and simplification of juvenile laws. 

Expansion of State-wide mental hygiene services to in- 
clude psychological and, if possible, psychiatric services to 
the schools. 

Provision in the public schools for training mental de- 
fectives. 

ae of physical and mental health in the public 
schools. 

Training for teachers in mental hygiene. 

A course in character education in all schools. 

A State-wide recreation program. 

Collection of data to aid communities in operating rec- 
reation programs, including youth centers. 


July-September 


Ford Motor Company 
Aids Former Prisoners 


‘The Ford Motor Company has recently reaffirmed its 
ard of accepting parolees for employment. According t 
. L. Chapman, superintendent of employment, the com. 
pany’s policy has always been to assist in the rehabilitation 
of men released from a correctional institution. 


Speaking to officials at the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan during a meeting there of industrial officials to 
review the institution’s training program, Mr. Chapman 
told of the research then being done by the sociology depart. 
ment of the Ford Motor Company to determine the number 
of former prisoners who had worked there. It is expected 
that the results of the study may prove of great value in the 
future placing of employees from prison. 


Baltimore Examines 
Delinquency Causes 


Eighty-five per cent of a total of 1,083 delinquent chil. 
dren who appeared before the Division for Juvenile Cases 
of the Circuit Court of Baltimore, Md., during the year 
1945, were found to have been attending school at the time 
of their delinquency. 

This note is carried in the 1945 annual report of the 
court, submitted by Associate Judge Charles E. Moylan, 
which includes a special statistical study made of delinquent 
boys and girls. Among other findings of this study were the 
following: 

Only 21 children were listed as ‘‘not affiliated”’ as to re 
ligion, although fewer than 20 percent attended church reg- 
ularly and about 40 per cent could not recall the name or 
location of the church they last attended. 


Children in a school grade below the normal for their ages 
comprised 75 per cent of the total, with the most marked re 
tardation being in the 15-year-old group. 

Sixty per cent of the children studied were products of 
broken homes, although broken homes comprise only 18 per 
cent of Baltimore homes in which there are children. 

The Social Service Exchange had records on 85 per cent 
of the youngsters. 

In 25 per cent of the white cases and 49 per cent of the 
Negro cases the mother was employed. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the serious offenses occurred 
between 10 P.M. an 7 A.M. 

In concluding the report, Judge Moylan makes a plea to 
the community to “fill the gaps and needs in its scholastic, 
recreational, and child-care program and resources.” 


Blue Ridge and Madison Meetings 
Attended by 120 Federal Officers 


The Federal Probation Service resumed its in-service 
training program during the summer, conducting one meeting 
at Blue Ridge, N. C., in June, and another at the University 
of Wisconsin during the week of August 19. 

Sixty-five Federal probation officers from 10 Southeastem 
states, as well as State probation and parole officers from 
6 Carolina and Florida, were in attendance at Blue 

idge. 

The Madison conference, attended by 55 Federal probe 
tion officers from the North-central states, was held in con- 
junction with the annual Wisconsin Institute for state pro 

tion and parole officers. 


It is well for a man to respect his own vocation what- 
ever it is, and to think himself bound to uphold it, and to 
claim for it the respect it deserves. 


—Charles Dickens 
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